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| Che Power behind. 
the WorkKer ~ 


VALUABLE HINT TO THOSE 
WHOSE WORK IS BRAIN 
AND NERVE-EXHAUSTING. 


Here is a practical suggestion along the lines 
of medical recommendation to the higher class 
worker who works with brain and nerves :— 

“Drink a cup of Vi-Covoa at breakfast Wael 
supper each day for a week, instead ef ex, coflee, 
or ordinary cocoa.” 

Note how the strength and endurance of the 
brain and nerves will be maintained. Note how 
the sluggishness (or faintness) that usually comes 
on just before lunch (or dinner) or mid-afternoon 

will magically fail to manifest itsel!. 

na YCocoa! The reason for the recommendation of the 
3. :; g Medical Press is a good one indeed. — Vi-Cocoa 
is both (1) food and (2) drink. It is easily digested 
too. It also aids in the digestion of solid foods 
eaten. For that reason Vi-Cocoa is the best-of-all 
drinks for those whose stomachs are weak, or 
whose condition betokens a weakness arising from 
the fact that “ their food does not nourish them.” 

Buy a trial tin of Vi-Cocoa to-day and test it 

SD, ol for one week. : 

5 Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. Ask for 
* ; Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa it makes all the difference. 
Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in Gd. packets andl 

— 9d. and Is. Gd. tins. 


Cocoa | 
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Tipsy 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ |-Ce> 


THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR ‘HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Constipation, Errors in 
Diet—Eating or Drink- 
ing. Thirst, Giddi- 


Get 
BOOK OF A 
WATCH & JEWcL. 


ness, Rheumatic Feverish 
or Gouty Cold with 
Poison. 

High Tempera- 


ture and Quick 
Pulse and ‘Feverish 
Conditions generally. 
It proves beneficial in 


the early stages of Diarrhea. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE ¢: 47 


(clotted); absolutely pure; no + 
the most efficacious substitute { 

. tavaluablefor children andinvalid 
b.,48, free; supplied constant!» 
Oadogar, Pembroke, Sefton, |) 
Lichfield, §c., by 

-. Mrs. Qonyers, Bridestowe,S.0 


CAUTION. Examine the Capsule and see that tt ts marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, other- 
wise. you have the sincerest form of flattery.—_IMIT ATION. ; . 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


e b) 7 
‘Springy 
Wood- Milne Rubber 
Heels are more springy 
and durable than any 
others, simply because — 
the rubber used - for 
‘Wood-Milnes’ is of 
a far superior quality. @ . . fed with the machine 


Always b2 sure to specify— 


|} WOOD-MILNE 
|| RUBBER HEELS 


and see ‘ Wood-Milne’ on each heel. 


You’ll never know what rubber-heel 
Comfort and rubber-heel Economy are 
until you get the genuine ‘ Wood-Milnes’ 
Obtainable of all Bootmakers, 


OFFER Talking Machine Owner 
for our aa bhisee; Mite fee ot Needle Dise 
arranged in compiete of30 
for 2/6 with order andyour @& 

Payments. - — 
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_ ~STO INTEREST: . 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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Boos Batss. 


BEER AND “ BURSCHENSCHAFTS.” 

Like Mr. Roosevelt, the Kaiser is fond of giving 
advice. His latest effort in this line has been to 
recommend the German students to drink less, 
and devote more energy to sport. 

At present duelling is almost the only pastime 
really pursued with enthusiasm at a German 
University. The students divide themselves up 
into clubs, known as corps, Burschenschafts, and 
Verbindungs, and every Saturday night a series of 
duels take place, generally in an hotel room, specially 
engaged for the purpose. 

The two principals dress themselves up in leather 
and wadded silk, leaving only the tops of their heads 
and their left cheeks exposed. They then slash 
away at each other until the umpire pronounces 
honour to be satisfied, when their cut faces and 
craniums are plastered up. The result of this 
singularly futile amusement is that practically every 
other educated German you meet is hideously 
scarred and disfigured. 

As for the average students’ beer drinking 
capacity—well, like Sam Weller's knowledg of 
London, it is extensive and peculiar. One youth. 
on being challenged to dispose of a gallon at a 
draught, accep it on condition that he might 


A FORTUNATE STUTTER. 

A cERTAIN gentleman rails at the inconvenience 
he suffers on account of an incurable stutter, 
which, howefer, on one occasion proved decidedly 
advantageous. 

He was anxious to buy a pony for his son, and 
during a visit to a local dealer saw the very animal 
he wanted. The dealer, anxious to effect a sale, 
pressed him closely. 

“You won't get a better little ’orse than this 
anywhere,” he asserted. ‘“ Now, come, sir, name 
a figure ; make us a hoffer!” 

“Very well,” replied the customer ; “ 8-say 8-8s— 
ss—six——” 

He intended to offer £16, but before he could 
complete the stammered sentence the dealer broke 
in, “ Done with you, sir—done with you for six 


pun!” 
— rte 


TRAVELLER (on suburban railway): “ Why 
don’t you put up time-tables in the station ?” 
Porter : “‘ What for?” 


KINGS WE'VE SHELTERED. 

Waex monarchs, by some unkind turn of fortune’s 
themselves cast down from their thrones, 
ly always‘seek an asylum in England. 
is, of course, the latest in point, 


t before 
rite of the most tragic was that of Napoleon III, 


the last Emperor of France, who was our guest 
poth before he gained his throne and after he lost 
it. His widow is still with us, a pathetic white- 
haired figure, universally loved and respected. 
Her only son, @ ki who never reigned, also shared 
our hospitality, and died fighting for us in Zululand. 
A cold welcome was that we accorded King 
Theodore of Corsica, who sought refuge aionget 
us about e 


a . a 
a 
CARETTE} is deat! uried 
py a auper, if one John W: ht, an oilman in Compton 
‘ A PE, R t, Soho, had not declared that “he for once 
Traveller : ‘ To show what time the trains arrive.” 


i neral expenses of a king.” 
PUREST assert that Louis XVII. of 

IN CT BRITAIN ; Porter (scornfully): ‘“ How’re we goin’ to make 
; : out a table showin’ what time the trains get here 


1 . . ” 
‘TTT E CRE AM till we see what time they do get here ? leave the room first. He did so, and, returning a 
oo ; in the revolution of 1830, took refuge in this (37st moment later, duly accomplished the feat. “ But 
country, as did also King Louis-Philippe eighteen IF 1 KNEW. why did yen wan to go out 2” asked a ition. 
. \ ‘ a i it,” ¢ the i A 
ears later. fl ‘ies bow here tha aindlin sta bani, ‘o see if I could doi isa e ingenuous reply. 
Oia mealies bow Tanne AEA; “ Your wile is somewhat strong-minded, isn’t she, 


Tramp : “ Lady, I’m perishin’ fer a drink.” 
Woman: ‘There's the pump.” : 
Tramp: “I said a drink, Tatty — ic a bath.” 


Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard 
*Twould cpen, I know, for me. 

Then, over the land and the sea broadcast, 
I'd scatter the smiles to play, 

That the chi'dren’s faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


Littlejohn?” 

“Strong-minded ? A furniture-polish pedlar 
came here yesterday, and in five minutes she sold 
him some polish she had made herself.” 

a ae 

Mrs. Mater: ‘“‘ Havo you seen Mr. Dater's son 
since he got home from college ?” 

Daughter: “ Yes, ma: saw him last night.” 

Mrs. M.: ‘‘ Has he improved much ?” 

Daughter: ‘“ Awfully. He's got a moustache.” 

oo oe 

Masntnaton (who is taking his leave): “ Aw, 
it seems to me, Miss Morleigh, I have fawgotten 
something. Aw—let me see.” 

Miss Morleigh : “‘ Your gloves, perhaps ?” 

Mashington: “Oh, no! Now I wemembah. 
Aw—will you mawwy me?” 

- —— 
LOST LIFEBOATS. 

Our gallant lifeboatmen are always ready to put 
to sea on the stormiest night if there is any chan of 
saving life. The disaster to the St. David's lifeboat 
the other day is by no means the first that has over- 
whelmed a crew bent on an errand of mercy. 

At one time and another many scores of lives 
must have been lost in this way, for as Kipling says. 
“ We have fed our sea for a thousand years, And she 
calls us, still unfed.” Within recent years two dis- 
asters stand out above all others, the driving ashore 
of the Caister lifeboat in 1901, when nine men were 
drowned, and the swamping of the Margate surf- 
boat, Friend of All Nations, thirteen years ago, 
when the loss of life was even greater. 

Six members of the Mumbles lifeboat were 
drowned when it capsized in a heavy sea in Swansea 
Bay in February. 1903, while the disaster to the 
Ryde whaler is even more recent, although on that 
occasion only two lives were lost, largely owing to 
the energy of a policeman who heard the cries. 

But the greatest single disaster was that of 1886. 
when three lifeboats were launched to the assistance 
of a vessel wrecked off the mouth of the Mersey. 
The next day one of these, the Laura Janet. of St. 
Anne's, was found floating bottom upwards, the 
bodies of her crew afterwards being washed ashore. 
while the Lytham boat came across that belonging 
to Southport, also capsized with two men clinging 

to her. These two men were the only survivors of 
the two combined crews, numbering twenty-nine. 


“ Waar is it, do you suppose, that keeps the 
moon in place and prevents it from falling ?” asked 


Araminta. 
“T think it must be the beams,” replied Charlie 


softly. 
ef ee 


Atcernos: “You say she has only partially 
returned your affection ? ” 

Clarence: ‘‘ Yes; and that’s what I’m Battling 
at. She returned all the love-letters, but retain 
all the jewellery.” 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street. 

Then, folding and holding, I'd pack them in, 
And, turning the monster key, 

I'd hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the d:ep, deep sea. 


a re 


PERFECTLY FREE. 


A LoNDONER was travelling on one of the Clyde 
steamers, and as it was passing the beautiful town 
of {Largs, then little larger than a village and 
unnoticed in his guide-book, he asked a Highland 
countryman, a fellow passenger, its namo. 

“ Oh, that’s Largs, sir.” 

“Tg it incorporated ?” 

“ Chwat’s your wull, sir?” 

“ Tg it incorporated ?” 

“ Chwat’s your wull, sir ?” 

“Dear me! Is it a borough? Has it magis- 
trates?” : 

“Oh, yess, sir. Largs has a provost and bailies.”’ 

Anxious to have the question of incorporation 
settled, and aware that Scotch civic magistrates 
are invested with golden chains of office, which they 
usually wear round their necks, our London friend put 
:; Then there was Joseph Arch, who, a labourer Lo pox’ question thus, “ Do the magistrates wear 
himself, establis i cultural | chains ?” Tr ey TOE 
Labourers in py pigs Se eadally _ The countryman very indignantly replied, “ Na, 
number of strikes against the well-nigh intolerable | 22 siti the provost and bailies o’ Largs aye gang 
conditions of work and wages then prevalent in loose. 
many of the counties of England. ——_—_—____ nn 
fone fame pe a another = labour ctrl £1000 RAILWAY 

memorate ‘Mabon’s Day,” Mabonbeingthe | £100 RAILWAY 
hardic name of Mir. Ww. ‘Abealian’. M.P., the presi- | £100 CYCLING INSURANCE. 
dent of the South Wales Miners’ Federation. He | ¢199 AEROPLANE 
is the self-educated son of a working collier, and has — 
seen some hard times, as well as many stormy ones, By signing the coupon on Page iii, of the red 
but he is a born leader of men, 150,000 of whom | cover you are entitled to reczive the benefits of 
are at this moment.under his generalship. the above insurance. 


NAPOLEONS OF LABOUR WARS. 
“Krxq” Pataup, the French labour leader, to 
whose extraordinary influence over the working 
classes is ascribed the great railway strike which 
recently isolated Paris from the rest of Europe, 
had his counte in America twenty years ago in 
ugene Debs, the president of the 
's Union of the United States. At a 
word from him 200,000 men ceased work simul- 


to. 


“Practice Strokes at Billiards,” with examples. Prise 1s. 2d. post frze from 17 Henrietta Street, London. W.C. 


~ 


= 
Briand, the Worker. © 

M. ARISTIDE Brianp, the French Premier, who 

dealt so ably with the recent great labour crisis, 

his career as s barrister. But he has 

always had the welfare of the working man at heart, 


and for years lived — them, stu their 
needs and their lives. teen years spe. Se he 
took part in the national reas of workers in 
France, some delegates rai objections to his. 
presence op the ground that he was not @ workman. 
rose and exclaimed: “ I am 


which I publish in my d ment.” 
M. Briand is cuaaniet ke 


jand. 
Will Crooks in Canada. 

Mr. Wixx Crooks, who is the Labour Candidate 
at the South Shields by-election, has been relating 
some of his experiences during his recent trip through 
Canada : 

at Toronto,” said the exAVoolwich M.P., “I 
was met by seven reporters. 

«Well, gentlemen, what do you require t’ 1 
asked. : 

“© We want a few words,’ replied one of them. 

““T hesitated a moment, and then blurted out: 
* Well, gentlemen, I can only say I think Canada 
is the greatest country in the world.’ 

“*That will do nicely,’ said the reporter who 
acted as spokesman for the party, * we wil) fill in 
the rest.’ I got a paper that evening and read : 


“* Will Crooks has arrived. A very ordinary. 


looking person, in a very ordinary dress, got out of 
the train in a very ordinary way, and walked up to 
a véry ordinary looking woman, who was ‘apparently 
his wife, and, as every Englishman does. he inquired 
for his luggage. Moreover, he made the o inary 
remark about Canada. That was Mr. Crooks’” 
A Witty Dandy. ‘ 

Tue resignation by the Marquis de Soveral of his 
post as Ambassador at the Court of St. James’, 
will be a great loss to Society unless he elects to take 
up his residence in London. 

White gloves are one of the Marquis de Soveral’s 
specialities, overcoats with unusual velvet collars 
and cuffs are another. But M. de Saveral is a witty 
dandy, and dandies are very rarely wits. 

Many of his ‘good things” are well known 
Perhaps the best was his answer to the question : 
* Have you seen The Importance of Being Earnest 7 

“No,” was the reply, ‘ but I] have often seen the 
importance of being Ernest Cassel.” 

The Marquis de Soverat is a bachelor, rich, and ip 
every sense a popular personage. 

See Testimonials. 

Lievt-Covoner Sm Henry Smita, formerly 
Commissioner of the City of London Police, tells an 
amusing story in Ais.book of reminiscences, which 
has just been published. 

Earl Grey once complimented Sir Henry Smith on 
some of his testimonials. 

“I say, my dear fellow,” he remarked on coming 
to a most elaborate one, “‘ this is the best testimonial 
1 ever read in my life.” 

“TI am very pleased, indeed. to hear your opinion 
of it,” Sir Henry replied, ‘‘ for I wrote it myself.” 

** What's that you're saying? What do you 
mean ?” asked Earl Grey in astonishment. 

“This is what I mean,” Sir Henry answered. 
“ Tf a man has not intellect enough to wrile a testi- 
monial in his own favour and energy enough to 
stand over a friend till he signs it, he’s not fit for the 
position I aspire to.” 


The Wisdom of Alfonso. 

Many people are wondcring whether the trouble 
in Portugal will have any influence in Spain and 
cause trouble there. In Spain, however. the King 
is“immensely with the Army, and he does 
not mean to be caught aapping by any revolution- 


outbreak. 
When he was in England.a few wecks ago during 


“The Pearson Puzz‘e Book,” the best 


ed time of the religious unrest, somebody said. to 
bim: 


in your country ? 
a stable row among my polo ponies.” 


on the part of the young Sovereign to show his view 
of the unimportance of the situation by leaving his 
kingdotn 
atill looks like a cheery 
whilst his agility would wear the flesh off the bones 
of most other neople. - 


Liverpool recently. told 
little son of a triond of 
lesson to his gove 


“ If I say niy lesson, what's the use? You will only 
make me learn somethi 
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* Siz, do you expect there wil] be a religious row 


To which he answered: " No more than [ expect 


Asa matter of fact, it was a capital bit of etatecraft 


just.at this moment. 
neither lines nor flesh, and 


ing Alfonso pute on 
light-weight jockey. He 


frugal, both in eating and dr 


A Wise Child. _ - - 
ap 
his who refused to say his 
ress. 
He admitted that he knew ft well, but, said he: 
else.” 


That child will probably be heard of again. 


Deeply Interested. 


A rouso lady expressed her regret at not being 
t at one of Sir Robert Ball's lectures. 


“Ob. I don't think it would’ have interested | 


you,” Sir Robert said, ‘ because it was all about 
sun spots.” 3 #3 

“Was it really 1" she replied.“ Then ft would 
have greatl interested me, for, between you and 
me, Sir Robert, 1 have been a martyr to freckles 
all my life.” . 


Wouldn’t be Cheated. 


On the bench, as in private life, Mr. Justice Jelf. 
who has just resigned, was genial, urbane, and 
humorous, though is could occasionally be severe. 
A story told of him displays all these qualities. ; 
po igre awaiting sentence shed ~~ tears 

en the heart of the Recorder of Shrewsbury. 
“Why do you weep 1” he was asked. 
** Oh, lord, my deat lord, I have never, never 
been in prison before.” — . 

“Don't cry, prisoner at the bar,” was the cheerful 
rejoinder, * I am going to send you there now.” 


to 


Kitchener’s Speech. 

Ir was only fitting that Lord Kitchener should 
take the chair to hear Mr. WV. K. McKean read his 
paper on Khartoum and Omdurman at the Town 
Planning Conference recently. 

‘At one of the dinners given in his honour during 
his recent journey through America the famous 
General apologised for his lack of eloquence. 

“T can’t 6 "he said, ‘and that is why I 
don't. I think it is better to keep silent than to 
put you to sleep. The officers of te British Army 
are noted for their inability to make public speeches. 
Whenever an officer is foolish enough to rise to 
answer a toast, the guests say to one another as he 
sits down ‘ Well, the bigger the gun, the bigger 
the bore, you know j°” 


- -_-—— 


He Didn't Know. 


Most people know that Prince Henry of Prussia 
is an ardent motorist, as well as being an admirer of 
thiscountry. Here is a story of one of his recent 
tours in England. 

Once, when out driving, a big van. got ahead 
in a narrow road, and nothing could induce the 
driver to pull out of the middle of the road to 
make way for the car. 

At Jast the Prince managed to squeeze past, 

“Yer fathead!"’ exclaimed the driver; “ you 
might as well ‘ave asked me to make room for 
you. 

The Prince immediately applied hie brakes and 
brought the car to a standstill. After a moment's 
discussion his companion went back to the driver 
and inquired : 

“Did you mean his Royal Highness to be a 
fathead ?” 

“ But,” stuttered the alarmed driver, “ I—I 
didn't know!" 

“His Royal Highness is sure of that,” said the 
Prince's companion. ‘ Take this as a present from 
him, because you are the first man who has called 
him a fathead,” he added as he handed him a gold 
coin. . 


«© 


collection of problems ever brought tozetber. 
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he Odd Corner 


penknives to any 


se of @ paragra 
awarded to the reader w 


equal, with 14 matches, Have a try, before lookin, 
at the solution below. - 


on your friends. 


_— a 


WEEE EXDINO 
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The Editor will give one of the famous P. 
reader who sends him a parajraph 
ed for this column. If there is more than ons 
used, the penknife will be 
se contribution was received firsts, 


A MATCH PUZZLE. 
Can you make 5 diamond-shaped figures, a! 


VERY ACTIVE. 
I'ua on most useful, most active well known, 
Alike I’m esteemed both in country and town ; 
Take one letter from me, take three or.take four, 
And still you behold me the same as before. 
Can you tell who I am ? 
Solution below. 


WE GIVE IT UP. 
Waites a reader :— 
Mr. Editor, tel] me why colonel 
Is spelt in a way so infolonel, 
Shed one ray of light 
On an innocent wight - 
Who for years has subscribed to your jolonel. 
INDISPENSABLE, 
In every word of every age—, 
In every h of man, 
Although I shun the printed page, 
_ D’ve been since Time began. 


Man can direct me, Man destroy, 
Or check me as he will ; 

But while he lives, in woe or joy, 
I must be with him atill. 


Scarce human eye my form may know— 
Yet human lives I save; 
And at the last must all men go, 
Without mo, to the grave! 
Solution below. 


BENEATH THE KNIFE. 

Here is a neat little trick that you ean work 01 
Lightly press the blade of a pin. 
fe in some such place as a wooden ceiling 11:1, 

or the lintel of a door, so that a tap on the woodwor!: 
will make itfall. Invite your friends to place asma'l 
coin—say a threepenny piece—directly underne th 
the knife, in order 
that, when fall- 
ing, the knife will 
drop on the coin. 


Meemrie is not 
permissible, and 
no plumb line can 
be used. Al- 
though the feat 
appears easy it is 
really quite bard. 
and most likely | 
the knife will hit 
the floor inches 
away from the 
coin. 

After your 
friends have un- in 
successfully endeavoured to do the feat you lia 
glasz with water and raise it up to the knile, so 
that the tip of the bandle is wetted. A drop of 
water will fall from the handle on to the tloor 
beneath, and on this exact spot you place tho 
coin, for, of course, it will then be immediately 
beneath the knife. 


Solutions. 


- A MATCH PUZZLE. 
Tue matches should be placed in this way, 


VERY ACTIVE. 
"INDISPENSABLE, 


- Oe ve 


A Postman. 
4 Breath. 


One shilling of all bootselle ‘ 
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Coiners, and Horse-steslers who have 
Scen the Error of their Ways. 


Oxe of the most remarkable official documents 
ever published has just been issued by the Prison 
Commissioners. . 

It deals with men who have been professional 
criminals, but who, after repeated convictions, and 
years spent in gaol, have seen the error of their 
‘cava and have turned over a new leaf. 

Many of these ex-convicts have battled so suc- 
cessfully against the disadvantages imposed upon 
them by their criminal antecedents, that not 
only have the succeeded in- lifting themselves 
out of the-dept: but they have even raised them- 
selves to high-salaried posts and positions of trust 
and responsibility. 

One old thief, for instance, is now the trusted 
employee of @ big firm of jewellers. He has access 
to thousands of pounds’ worth of valuable and 
easily negotiable property. Yet he has never 
betrayed the confidence of his employers, who have 
every confidence in him, although they are, of course, 
well aware of what his past record has been. 


A Forger who Teaches. 

Another remarkable case is that of an ex-forger 
who has served terms of penal servitude aggregating 
altogether twenty-eight years, and who is now 
teacher in a college, where he has been for some 
considerable time. : 

Some of the stories of successful struggles against 
almost overwhelming odds by men who have passed 
the best years of their lives in convict prisons 
are surprising, as well as pen In not a few 
instances reformation has followed upon marriage 
to a respectable woman. 

One man wha was thus saved from himself has 
served no fewer than four penal servitude sentences 
for horse-stealing. He has now risen, quite appro- 
piiately, to be a foreman horsekeeper. Another old 
convict who was similarly reformed through the 
influence of a good woman, became a porter in a 
famous London,shop, and has proved strictly honest 
through a long term of years. 

A man natu hal aero, amongst other sentences, 
eight years for coining, made up his mind to “ go 
straight,” and did so, although he was often out of 
work, and for a long while, even when in work, he 
had to be content with the worst-paid forms of 
casual labour. Then, at last, he got a permanent 
job, and stuck toit. He saved money, set up as an 
electrical engineer on his own account with a work- 
shop in the rear of his house, and is now a dealer in 
electrical appliances in a large way of business. 

Of course, other criminals have reformed them- 
selves ere this, and have even risen to high positions. 
There is, for instance, the well-known case of the two 
brothers Wakefield, both ex-convicts, who made 
world-wide reputations for themselves, the one as 
a general officer in a foreign army, and the other as 
a successful Australian statesman and legislator. 
And there used to be in London not long since 
a bank manager who had served a term 0 penal 
servitude for burglary in his younger days. 


Thirteen Times a Criminal. 

But these men were not professional criminals, 
They made one slip, and one only. The cases 
dealt with in the report mentioned above, on the 
other hand, all relate to men who have deliberately 
embarked upon a regular career of crime, and, after 
following it more or less successfully for some time, 
have turned from it and lived honest lives for a term 
of years long enough to stamp them as being 
permanently Stout characters. 

_One man, for instance, served thirteen long terms 
0! imprisonment before turning over a new leaf. 
Another served seven years for housebreaking, 
atter five previous convictions for the same offence, 
extending over twelve years. He is now a traveller 
for a well-known firm in the City. 

Yet another remarkable case of the kind is that of 
a man who, following a long career of crime, walked 
into a police-station immediately on his release 
from gaol—all the prisoners’ aid societies having 
long since given him up—and begged the superin- 
tendent there to find him a job. His request was 


Burglars, 


fo. many years, going straight all the while. 
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c mplied with, and he has stuck to the one situation 


To be a polished gentteman read “Etiquette for Men, 
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£100 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen interest in Associa= 
tion Football, and we have, therefore, devised this Competition with the 
purpose of enabling them to put their knowledge to good account. The 
prize offered is £100, and the task set will enable competitors to display 
cli skill in following up football, and will also foster their interest in 

‘ame. 


OO 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in fourteen matches to be played on Saturday, November Sth. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result ina 
draw. then leave names of both teams in. 


6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of avy attempt submitted, and 
es of fosting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

7. The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 
alterations that may b> made in the fixtu:es given below. 
8. No correspondence will te entered into in connection 

with the competftion, and telegrams will be ignored. 
9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 

enter only on this understanding. 
AAR AAA ARR eee OOo ews 
? 
* 
Pearson's Football Contest. | 
No. 5. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Nov. Sth. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 

a draw dou't cross out either. 
v Woolwich Arsenal (0) > 
v Liverpool (2) e 
v Aston Villa (0) 
v Bradford City * 
v Sheffield United (0) 
v Blackburn Rovers (4) ; 
v Notts County * 
v Manchester United (0) 


Tur Clubs whose names we give are all in tho 
English or Scottish Leagues, and to guide you in 

reparing your forecasts you would be well advised to 

eep a record of their matches befure you. The names 
of the players in these teams can also ascertained, if 
you don’t already know them. There are many thousinds 
of people in England so keenly interested in football that 
the names and doings of nearly every prominent player ' 
are known to them, and the matches in which they are | 
eugazed are of as much interest to them as the news ina 
daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant withthe 
cluta ani the players and their doings, we suggest that a 
handbook giving details of last season’s play (with the 
names and records of the principal players in England) will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the | 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his | 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged, and the doings of the individual members. 

t must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is neccssary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
we recommend THR LonpoN MorntnG LEADER Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be foand complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season’s matches. 


Everton (1) 
Middlesbrough (2) 
Bristol City (0) 
Manchester City 
Newcastle United (0) 
Notts Forest (0) 
Oldham Athletic 
Preston North End (1) 
She‘field Wed. (1) v Sunderland (0) 
Tottenham Hotspur (1) v Bury (0) 
Fulham (0) v Derby County (0) 
Lincoln City (4) v Clapton Orient (0) 
Glasgow Rangers (3) v Airdrieonians (0) 
Hibernians (1) v Falkirk (1) 
The figures denote the results of the corresponding 
matches of last season. The star (*) tndicates that no 
match took place last season. 


The above matches take place on the ground 
6 of the first-nam 
I agree to abide by the decision published in 


«* Pearson’s Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the — oe with bis own name and 
address in ink, hero you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 

When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and | 

lace it in an snsslye addressed to the Editor of 

PEARSON'S WEBKLY, Henrietta Street, London, | ' 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘* FooTBaLt No. 5,” in 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post Friday, November 4th. 


-_ 


td 


3. Only one coupon can bs accepted from each reader. ; ‘ated conditi 
4. The sum of £100 will be aweniah H tly oapnpelioe abide by the printed conditions, 
from whom we receive an entry form ring what i des eeesccucesscseeseecenpoeeseseeeeaseeees 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches Signature 
Frayed. In the event of a tic this sum will be divided. | ) Acfdpess..s...ccesssssscssseseresstnesettensccenensansen sees 


Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
hould no competitor Bilbo awardedto the competitor | J ..sasiscesesctcessssstvessctnnencsseriteennes 
from whom we receive the entry form contuining the 
greatest number of correct raults, Inthe event ofa | 
tie tlie prize will be divided. 


The result of Contest No. 2 will be found on Page ili. of Red Cover. 


oe 
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CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
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HIS BUSINESS. 
“You say the officer arrested you while you 
were quietly minding your own business ?”’ 
“Yes, your honour. He aught me suddenly by 
the coat collar and threatened to truncheon mo 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

A BEAUTIFUL young girl and her mother were 
discussing the eternal marriage question. 

“ Well, there's Charles Adams,” murmured the 

mother thoughtfully, after a long pause. 


“Charles Adams!” sneered the girl. “He is | unless I accompanied him quietly to the station.” 
old, he is ugly, he is mean, he is a coward. Charles | ‘You were peaceably attending to your own 
Adams! Why, he has nothing in the world to | business, making no noise or disturbance of any 
recommend him except his wealth.” kind?” 

“ You forget his heart disease,” said the mother “ None whatever, sir.”” 
softly. “Tt seems very strange. What is your 

———te—— ae . 7 
Ley . sbble me to b “T'm a burglar.” 
Tniper: “ Your friend Ser ibbler seem 0 


always short of funds. If his books don’t sell, 
why don’t you try him at office work when you 
need a new’ man ?” 

Thumper (an auctioneer): “No use. A man 
who can’t succeed as a novelist hasn't imagination 
enough for the auctionecring business.” 


A pocror’s wife once attempted to move ner 
husband by tears. 

“Ann,” said he, “tears are useless. I have 
analysed them. They contain a little proseine 
of lime, some chlorate of sodium, and that’s all.” 


” 49. at all booksellers, or post free for Is. 2d. from 17 Henrietta Street. 
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ny in WEEKLY. 


BEING AN ACTUAL ACCOUNT OF HOW THIS QUACK DOCTOR 


This series of articles exposes the doings of @ 
remarkable quack doctor from America who has 
been touring the principal English cities and towns 
and reaping a rich harvest as the result of the 
innocence and trust of the sick and suffering. Every 
statement in or cst er an ee Posing 
as «a epecialist em a Pp ropic sociey 
called the Alloway ior Institute, and sent over 
by them from the U.S.A. to relieve English sufferers, 
“Dr: Hall persuaded his victims to pay big sums of 
money for a so-called “special treatment.” When 
one town became too hot for him he moved into 
another town. Twelve weeks in Liverpool brought 
him £2,000 in fees in exchange for £30 worth of 
useless medicine. He then visited Bolton, Preston, 
and Blackburn in quick succession, but at the latter 
place a blackmailing rival appeared on the scene. 
Hall sought refuge at Plymouth, and took into 
partnership a Dr. Rye. Luckily, his rival incurred 
the displeasure of the police, and was sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment. After this Hall 
again returned to the north—to Leeds and Liverpool. 
Leeds proved to be the m-st gullible city in England, 
the audacity of his bluff at both cities wae stupendous. 


A TOUGH-LOOKING specimen of Hibernian manhood 
from the Scotland Road division of Liverpool 
ed ‘one of Hall’s best customers, although the 
rishman paid only a guinea. But he created 
so much trouble when he wanted his money back, 
and Hall used him so cleverly, that in the end 
he. was worth as a standing advertisement quite 
fifty guineas. 

Pat was a gentleman with a morbid dislike 
for the next world despite the fact that he was 
confident as.to which division he would go to, and 
he drank the medicine regularly for a week, and 
then, as he was -precipitated out of work, coolly 
wanted his money back. Hall summed him up 

uickly. . 
om Look here, ‘ity man,” he said, drawing his tall 
figure to ‘ite full height, “if you are looking for 
trouble you'll get it here, but not to-day. This 
is the festival of St. Aloysius, and——” 

“What, is yer honour a Catholic too?” ex- 
claimed Pat, completely dumfounded. ; 

“ Religion is not being discussed now,” said Hall, 


should seek to create a disturbance on St. 


day. 

“Well, be the powers, this beats everything !” 
exclaimed Pat, who went off wondering. 

But he returned a few days afterwards, and then 
Hall decided to finish him-off. 

Doing It for Charity. 

“It is against our rules to return money paid 
by patients,” he said calmly, “but I am going 
to make an exenpiion in your case.” -Pat’s face 
brightened, and murmured something about 
the doctor “ being a gentleman, after all!” “‘ But 
before I hand you over your five guineas—or was 
it ten?” He bent over a book. 

“It was twenty-wan shillin’s, your honour,” 
corrected Pat. 

“* Ah, twenty-one; very well. As I was saying, 
before I hand you over your guinea you must give 
me @ written guarantee ng op have stopped taking 
my medicine, and that in event of yotr death 
I am not to be held responsible.” 

“ What ira hi mean, sir?” cried Pat, rising to 
his feet excitedly. 

‘My meaning is plain,” answered Hall. “ You 
come to me out of charity I accepted you as a 
patient for the sum of one guinea. I usually 
never charge less than five guineas, but that 
doesn’t matter. You began my. course of treat- 
ment, but now you propose to leave it off. What 
effect. the sudden sto; of my medicine will 
have on your system can only guess, but 
if you do not continue my treatment I must have 
your signed guarantee as I have stated.” 

This made Pat think for several minutes, and at 
Jast he asked the doctor if he wouldn't mind 
letting him have some medicine and “‘ please, sir, 
keep the money.” 


“ The Drawing Room Entertainer,” price 1s., of all booksellers, teaches the art of amateur and sem!:professional entertaining. 


Catholic it is“all the more disgraceful that you 
Aloysius’ 


Hall shook his head. That would not do at all. 

“No,” he answered, with pity in his tone, “I 
think you had better have your guinea back. To 
tell you-the truth your case is costing us too much. 
We have lest already.” Placing a hand in his 
pocket, ‘‘ Here’s your guinea. Unless yo i 
another I should not think of keeping your name 
on our books.” 

The simple Irishman was completely duped. 
He begged, he implored the doctor to keep the 
money and, by all the saints, to allow him a week 
ae borrow, or steal the second guinea. 

Hall agreed, after some demur, and the Irishman, 
by some miracle, managed to get hold of the other 

i Now he was a loquacious gentleman, 
and he was never tired of telling—in his own way, 
of course—the story of his: interview with the 
doctor and how his eloquence contrived to induce 
the great doctor to let him continue to be a patient. 

Hundreds heard the story, and only remembering 
the doctor’s anxiety to return a the 
patient was dissatisfied they crow to the 
consulting-rooms in Mount P t and handed 
over their earnings. 

It never occurred to the Fo Irishman 
that had he taken Hall at’ his word and agreed 
to accept the guinea he might have discovered 
the interesting fact that the extravagant quack 
did not possess a guinea in the world at the time 
they were talking. 

Of course, the first and only secret of maki 
money easily and quickly is to the Briti 
public tha u are giving them something for 
nothing. “ Everything Free” was the motto 
of the Alloway Medical Institute, and Leeds, as 
well as Liverpool, Bristol, Plymouth, and a. score 
of other places, believed it. 


authority that there are 


good in 
year out. Of course, the number in Great Britain 
is comparatively small, though why there are not 
more it is difficult to understand. . 

Hall, with his few pounds of capital, coined money 
as long as he cared to work for it, and dozens of 
contemporaries were doing the same. There are 
thousands of the credulous waiting to be plucked 
unless they take the lesson taught by these articles 
to heart and over it. 

Hall would in all probability be working the 
sey Molen Institute to this day had not 
marital troubles made it necessary De him to 
flee the country. Like all clever men he had a 
strain of foolishness in him, and it betrayed him 
in the long run. : 

From Leeds he went to Sheffield and was dis- 
appointed. The astounding financial triumphs 
of the former place could not be repeated, yet his 
income was more than respectable. But at this 
stage he was over-confident. To his secret amaze- 
ment his dupes in almost every case refrained 
from troubling him after a few letters. With 
astonishing tranquillity they gave up the Alloway 
treatment. 

Sheffield was left behind for Burnley, and 
Burnley forsaken for the city of Birmingham. 

This was a terrible fiasco. 

A house was taken in a fashionable part and 
leased for seven years at £100 a year, but the 
ground landlord would allow no brass plates and 
no lamps, and in consequence the place was useless. 
Then the Birmingham tradesfolk, who had just 
suffered severe losses by the depredations of another 
quack, declined to execute any orders without thu 
cash. Rum faced the Alloway Medical Institate, 
for the Leeds money had evaporated, spent as 
lightly as it had come. 


Penniless in Huddersfield, 

Bills that ought to have been paid months before 
came in, summonses were issued, and once the 
brokers were put in 
nen was exijoying himself at a well- 

own seas: resort, is clerks were in ir, 
but the “ head ”’ never troubled. iain 

When his private funds were exhausted ho went 


-fools,” to quote the erroneous Carlyle. 
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DUPED HIS PATIEN TS. 


to Wakefield, gave a lecture, and collected sixty 
ands in a couple of days. Then having supplicid 
our huge bottles of medicine to each patient 
enough to last six months—he told them to cali 
again when they had finished it, and in the interval 
he vanished from the cathedral city. 
But it was only the beginning of the end. Some. 
how the work had-lost its attractions for him. 
although sheer necessity compelled him at times 
to break out in fresh places. 
It was this alone that landed him in Huddersfield 
penniless: He wandered about most of the firs: 
day trying to obtain lodgings, yet within sevent;;- 
two hours Huddersfield was plastered with posters 
announcing that ‘“‘ Dr. Hall would lecture to women 
only ” on a certain date. 
_ To his great surprise Huddersfield was a success. 
During the interval Leeds had been almost forgotten, 
and one hundred pounds a week was not only 
welcome, but seemed positively huge. : 
Huddersfield, by the way, gave him his most 
profitable patient. The victim was a retired Army 
officer suffering from an unusual form of diabctes. 
Hall sought him out and after an hour's discussion 
got a cheque for £105, and in return gave a written 
promise to return the fee in full if he did not etl. 
a complete cure. 


Pursued from City to City. 

Fondly clasping the “ gnarantee,”’ the colonc! 
sol follow the “Russian system” for 
six w drinking bottle after bottle of glyccrino 
and saccharine until he was too exhausted to 
continue the treatment. 

His letters, first doubtful, and then gradually 
ascending from the lowest note to the highest in 
the abusive scale, were discovered long afterwards 
in the choked up letter-box of the grim, gaunt old 
house in Bitmingh ae 

It is not surprising? that when men of Colonel 
X.’s position fall such easy victims that the more 
ignorant should have been deceived by the plausil.lc 
American scoundrel. But all the same it is aston- 
ishing to reflect that only his own miscondu 


ended Hall’s career as a quack. 

Ap tly if you dupe an English man or woman. 
provided the victim suffers from a disease, lie 
or she will take it lying down. 


No doubt victims of Dr. Hall will read these 
articles, and they may ask what could they have 
done. 

It is really difficult to say. 

One lady pursued Hall. from city to city. and 
spent a lot of money ina vain attempt to get even 
with him. She had paid fifty guineas on behilt 
of a niece and the child had died before taking :!.0 
medicine. 

This was in one sense fortunate for Hall, but a3 
he was desperately hard up at the time the wonian 
applied for the return of her money) he had to inven 
al sorts of excuses, and finally flatly declined 
altogether to @ penny, giving as his reason 
the fact that ‘the medicine had been supplied ta 
order and could not be used by any other peisvit. 


£12,000 in Two Years. 
The profits, as is obvious from a perusal of thc 
articles, were enormous from start to finish. 
Quack d ing must be. indecd, the most !c- 
munerative of the doubtful professions. 
Hall worked in England for a month under two 
years, and collected a sum just exceeding £12.11". 
Had he cared it would have been nearer £20.1W". 
but he was a sybarite at heart, and whenever 
his bank balance was big he took a ke zi and 
rospettive patients were sent away by the clers. 
It will ie asked how can the quack doctor | 
driven out ef the land or practice so lony as tlc 
pulation of England is so many millions, * mo-'!y 


The answer is simple. 
Make it an illegal offence tor quack doctors '¢ 
advertise, and seventy-five per cent. of clients att 
removed. i 
Had Leeds, Liverpool, Plymouth, Hudderstic’’. 
and Bristol not been well advertised the Allow.) 
Medical Institute would not have earned suflici-nt 
to pay an office boy’s salary. 
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Telling the Secrets “J sa most Graceful Game 


which ae ag a to be the 
tti d most graceful game there is, origi- 
prettiest th tho Red Indians of North America, 
iho were 83 keen on it as we are now about Asso- 
ti tball. — - 
The foe of the Red Indians was, however, a 
somewhat primitive affair, and the players would 
very ofte use a couple of these crosses, as shown in 
the first illustration. In those days a lacrosse match 
: amongst the red 
men was a very 
important, and 
somewhat amusing, 
affair, for the game 
was played between 
o ing tribes, 
ant all the able- 
bodied men from 
both tribes would 
take part in the 
play, hundreds of 
players being some- 
times engaged. 
The matches used 
to be ‘one-hun- 
dred up,” each 
goal counting one 
point, and the 
women of the tribes 
used to bet freely 
If, therefore, a squaw noticed that 
her side, she would 
her “ better half” to 
him fiercely over ‘the 
birch made of hazel 


LACROSSE, 


= a ——-s 
The Red Indians, who originated the 
game, sometimes used two clubs or 
crosses. 


on the result. 
the game was going against 
enter the arena and urge 
fresh efforts by beating 
bare shoulders with a 
branches. 

Since those days the game has been developed 
considerably, the modern crosse shown in the second 
sketch bearing but little resemblance to its old 
Indian original, while the number of players 
required to 
make up 2a 
regulation 
lacrosse team is 
now twelve. 

The arrange- 


A modern crosse is very different from 


one used by a Red Indian, A is the ment of the 
“tip” ; BandC the “bend” ; D the field is shown in 
“angle” ; and E the “butt.” the third 


a - 
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drawing, and if you study this you will see that the 
idea is to split the opposing sides into a series 
of eleven couples, the men in each couple having 
to mark, check, and outmaneuvre one another 
something after the manner of Association football. 

The ball is carried on the crosse and slung from 
player to player, but, unlike football, charging is 
illegal, and there are o “ touch’? lines, which 
makes the action of the game much more con- 
tinuous than is possible in Association, Rugby, 
or hockey, where the ball has to be thrown in over 
and over again. 

The picking up, catching, and throwing of the 
ball at lacrosse are among the first things that a 
beginner must learn, and fortunately he can do this 
in a very small space, all that is required being 
some small yard shut in by stone walls. 

The picking up of a stationary ball is shown 
in the fourth illustration, and any tennis player 


will readily understand just how this is accom- | 


plished, while to insert the edge of your crosse 
‘ 3 Derence 


Here we have the field prior to the start. 
practically split up in couples. 


under a running ball, so that it runs up on to the 
face of your “racket,” is still more obvious and 
easy. 

It is in practising accurate throwing and neat 
catching, however, 
that the beginner 
will meet with his 
first 
which, as has been 
said, can be pretty 
well overcome in a 
small yard. First 


marked with chalk 
on one of the walls, 
and at this the 
would-be __ player 
throws his _ ball, 
keeping the tip of 
his crosse turned 
slightly in the 
direction which he wishes the ball to take. 
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Picking up a stationary ball, This 
is pretty similar to picking up a 
tennis ball with a racket. 


it is the left, or butt, hand which does most of 


further you throw the nearer the ‘‘ angle ” of your 


of all a space is | 


Now look at the fifth picture and you will see | 
how an overhead throw is managed, but note that 


tet HOME 
em wone ER te oerence 
von? 


You will notice that the men are 
They mark and try to out-manauvre each other. 


difficulties, | 


the work. Another thing to remember is that the | catching a ball that is 


crosse must 
the ball lie. 
(See picture 
No. 2 for the 
“angle.’’) 

After a bit 
of practice in 
the yard the / 
learner will . 
begin to be 
able not only 
to hit the 
mark at 
which he 
aims, but will 
also be equal 
to catching 
the ball on 
his crosse as it rebounds from the wall. After 
that he should try to get a friend to come and 
practise with him, when passing and goal shooting 
may be tried. 

For catching, a player 
should stand sideways to the 
point from which the ball 
is coming; in the sixth 
sketch the ball is coming 
from the player's left, of 
course, while the seventh 
drawing shows the same 
player just taking the ball on 
his crosse. Although chary- 
ing is not allowed in tho 
game, @ player may, on tho 
other hand, strike his opponent's crosse from below, 
above, or on the butt, if that should be exposed, 
in each of which cases the ball will of course tly 
off from the face of the‘ racket.” 

The system of attack and defence is made clear 
in the third illustration. ‘The wing men upon either 
side naturally endeavour to pass the ball to 
‘point,’ who must, for his part, be a cool player 
and a good shot at goal if he is to score for his side. 
Combination, i 
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The Overhead Stroke. 


Nearly all the work is done with the left, 
or butt hand, as the dotted lines show, 


needless to add, is an absolute 
essential at lacrosse. 


| 


¢. 
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| 
| 
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The correct position for | —The same player just taking 
| the ball on his crosse as it 


coming from the left— ' reaches him, 


Fresh Facts 


About Things that Appear in the Newspapers. 


Oysters ought not to be so scarce or so dear as 
they are just now, seeing that a single mother oyster 
throws out from two to three million spat—i.e., young 
oysters—in one season. 


Os the ground that he had not fifteen windows in 
his house, a man recently claimed exemption from the 


jury list. The magistrate refused the application, | 


saying that he knew of no such rule. As a matter of 
fact, there was one, but it has fallen into disuse. 

THE Royal Aero Club of the United Kingdom, 
which celebrated ita tenth anniversary the other day, 
was formed in a balloon by three aeronauts, of whom 
the most distinguished, Mr. C. S. Rolls, was killed by 
falling from his aeroplane a few months back. 


THE dramatic spspension of the Charing Cross 
Bank the other day may recall to some that even the 
Bank of England itself has had its ups and downs. 


The earliest “run” on the Bank on record took place | 
@ far back as 1707, and in 1745, the year of the | 
second Jacobite Rebellion, the Bank of England was » 


again in difficulties. This time it was saved by a 
clever ruse on the part of the agents. Presenting 
notes themselves they demanded payment in six- 


pences, and b i 
iohlasoed ce ee elay kept back the bona fide 


“After Dinner Sleights acd 
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Pocket Tricks,” price 1s., of all booksellers. 
@ a” ' 2 8 ‘ 3 


Tue best marrying age for an English girl is twenty- 
‘one, according to a table of statistics recently issued. 
In London alone, out of 33,000 marriages recorded, 
no fewer than 14,800 brides were of that age. 
Tr all goes well, England will in future possess a 
| model Japanese garden in perpetuity, the it hel of 
| Tokio having offered to present the one at the Japan- 
British Exhibition to the Londoa County Council. 
Kyo Manoet can claim kinship with every reigning 
sovereign in Europe, save only the Sultan of Turkey 
and the rulers of Servia and Montenegro. His precise 
| relationship to our own King George is that of third- 
cousin once removed. 
| 


Tuer has recently died at Southsea a very old 
| lady who was said to have becn the original of Dickens 
| Little Dorrit. However, the same claim was made for 
a London lady not long ago, and as both were ac- 
quainted with the famous author the character was 
probably a composite picture of both. 


——_ 


Tyosr who have been in the habit of reading the 
| figures relating to the rainfall issued by Dr. Mill, of 
Camden Square, may be surprised to learn that the 
tainfall Association is a private organisation, being 
neither helped nor paid by Government. Dr. Mill 
has just handed over the building and records to the 
nation. . 


Tur. giant liner Olympic that has just been launched 
at Belfast will be a regular little floating town when 
! completed. One of its decks will serve as a ball- 
room or theatre, while the ocean traveller can sail 


in his own private flat should he desire to do so. 
‘There will be several shops on board, a skating-rink, 
and the usual restaurant. 


AntHovaH Mr. Wellman’s was the first really serious 
attempt to fly across the Atlantic, the project has 
been frequently mooted, notably by a man named 
Henson, who, so far back as 1842, .constructed to 
this sae a large dirigible which he christened the 
Ariel. 


To learn to fly is not now the expensive matter it 
once was. The Wright brothers refused to take pupils 
for less than £400 apiece. Lately, the French aviation 
schools have come down to £100 from £150, And now, 
at Hendon, one will be able to qualify for an air- 
pilot's certificate for £80. 


-_-_—— 


Tasnoy has suffered worse calamities than revolution. 
Plague has frequently devastated it, and in 1755 it 
was overwhelmed by the worst earthquake that ever 
happened in Europe. In about eight minutes most ot 
the houses and upwards of fifty thousand of its in- 
habitants were swallowed up. 


It has just been reported that a captain hailing 
from Coventry has started from Perth, West Australia, 
to sail round the world single handed in a thirty-foot 

awl. ‘The most famous instance of such a voyag: 
is that of the Americar, Captain Slocum, who spent. 
some three years alone on the ocean, covering 45,000 
miles during that time. 


Ay old gun at Alexandra exploded with fatal 
effect tho other day, the charge having remained 
in it since the memorable bombardment twenty-eight 
years ago. In April, 1899, some fishermen discovered 
‘a shell used in the Crimean War. One tried to break 
it up, when it promptly exploded, being good after 
nearly fifty years in the ground. 


Just the thing for amusement after dinner. 
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Our Courls 


Great Expectations. 


Asked when he man his rates, a defendant at 
Willesden replied, “Well, I'vo got a rich uncle 
getting on into years.” 


Poor Chap { 


“T thought I was blackberrying and mushroom- r 


ing,” remarked a man, who had been found incapably 
drunk on the footpath, to the Acton Vale magistrate. 


Hie Profession. . 

Charged before the Nottingham magistrates wit! 
stealing a suit of clothes, a “roadster” described 
himeelf as a milestone inspector and ale-taster. 

For Ever. 

A solicitor asked the Bloomsbury County Court 
judge for the return of costs id in respect of an 
execution which had not been issued. . 

Judge Bacon: “There is a difficulty about it. As 
soon as the Treasury places its paw on money it is 
practically gone for ever.” (Laughter.) 


Sielure Fars 


WALKING-STICKS, 

Tur ordinary-looking stick of the man in front of 
you on a tramcar may be just a peaceful walking-. 
stick, or it may be : 
something more. 

Commercial 
travellers and 
people whose 
journeys take them 
into dark and 
lonely places often 
carry a means of 
self- deferice in the 
form of a sword in 
their wale 

e 


sticks. And 

surveyor finds in =a 

his walking-stick a : . 

good place to carry his measure. The illustration shows 


two sticks made especially for carrying measures. 


—_—_.f- —— 
TELESCOPIC. MASTS. 

Tue working of a telescopic mast is shown here. 
Such masts are necessary to a largo steamer which 
has to pass under bridges when journeying up places 
‘like the Manchester Ship Canal. 
Tho first diagram shows the 
mast at full stretch, A being the 
topmast and B the lower mast. 
Through both masts at C is a 
hole into whiclr a pin is driven to 
hold the topmast in position. A 
wire rope, E, leads from the winch 
F, over the pulley D, and oe 
the lower mast, being fixed to the 
base of the topmast. A canvas 
wrapping, G, prevents any water 
running down the lower mast. To 
reduce the height of the mast the 
canvas wrapping is first removed, 
then the winch is turned, which 
F puts a Rscgrae on the Ligh en 

" liftin, topmast slightly an 
daatia F10.2. allowing the o to be withdrawn. 
The upper mast is then lowered into the other one, 
only a few fect of it projecting from the top. 


Sicked Fars 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 


have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


A Complaint. 

A porter who was discharged with a warning at 
Acton Police Court on a charge of begging, asked if 
he would be allowed e ses. “ I have lost a day’s 
work by coming here,” he said. 


Quite Safe. 

A defendant, against whom an order was made at 
Clerkenwell, remarked: “I have absolutely no 
property and no means.” 

Judge Edge: “Then you are in no peril.” 
(Laughter.) , 

; His only Chance. 

Alad charged at Highgate with stealing lead is 
said to have been violent. This he denied, saying 
all he did was to run away. 

The Magistrate : “ That is being violent.” 

The Lad: “ Helet go my arm to pick up a bag.” 

The Magistrate: “And you ran away ?’ 

The Lad: “ What do you think ?” 


‘Wrek ENDING 
Nov. 3, 1910. 


He Made Two! 
“T and myself and another officer took chargo of 
him,” said a policeman at a suburban police court. 


More Sense. 

“Long ago,” said Mr. Fordham during an assauly 
case at the West London Police-court, “before I way 
versed in the ways of the world, I was foolish enough 
to go to the | ae sees of 8 woman who was bein.- 
assaulted by husband, and she sprang on me an | 
nearly strangled me. Since then I pass by. | 
understand some women like it.” 

An Expensive ‘ Hotel.” 
At Willesden Police-court, when a man _ wa- 
with being drunk, he told the magistrat.. 
that a tram conductor refused to allow him to rid: 
home on the car because he was too drunk, so th. 
only alternative was to ask the police to put him u;, 
for the night. 

The Magistrate: “Perhaps you were wise in you: 
decision, but you must pay 5s. for the accommod: 
tion.” ; 

Prisoner: “Too dear, 
again.” 


I shall not come hero 


a 
We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. used on this page. We cannot undertake to return 


unsuitable paragraphs unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


AN EGG-LIFTER. 


Cotontats who do not have everything ready to 


hand as we have at home, fully recognise that an 
article which has outlived its usefulness in one direc- 
tion can be adapted for service in some other cause. For 
instance, a 
spoon, too 
battered and 
worn to be 


entitled, to a 
place on the Zo 
dining table, * a 


can be trans- ¢ 
ferred to a 
humbler but 
equally useful 
sphero in tho kitchen. By beating the spoon part 
out flat, and then bending the handle as shown here, 
an egg-lifter is formed with which fried eggs can be 
removed from a frying-pan with no fear of breaking 
them. This conversion of a spoon is quite a common 
dodge in many colonial households. 


uated : 
CARRIERS TO CALL. 

Wuen a tradesman or private person in a big town 

requires a carrier to call for aod, a card bearing the 

transporter's initials is usually placed in a prominent 


window to be noticed by the carman when he passes. 
In country places, 


however, such a 
procedure. is not 
p t,.,-@ practicable, —es- 


y ad . : 
_. 7's] pecially in the case 
pared of a Senko or 
ey cottage standing 
‘2p be, back some distance 
hn from the road. 


Therefore a piece 
of newspaper tied 
up like a ham is 
suspended from a 
te, or sometimes just a 
uch a sign attracts the 


le in the hedge near the 

room is inverted there. 
passing -carrier’s attention, and he knows that a 
parcel awaits him within. 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


23,000,000 Compensation. - 
The enormous total of £3,000,000 was paid last 
year as compensation to workmen in the United 
Kingdom. : 
Police with Field-Glasses. 
Field-glasses are used by the South Bucks police 
to detect Sunday card-players who select the open 
commons and fields for their games. 


Teaching Chin Chin. 

Nineteen young Chinese postal officials are about 
to undergo a six months’ training in all branches 
of the Austrian postal, telegraph, and telephone 
services with a view, on returning home, to under- 
take the reorganisation of the Chinese postal service. 

Cash to Coventry. 

A stroke of good fortune bas fallon to the lot of a 
Coventry accountant’s clerk named Stanley Heatley, 
who is the winner of a £10,000 prize in the 
Hungarian State Lottery. The lucky man, on 
returning from work, found two gentlemen from 
Budapest awaiting him; they handed him the sum 
named in ten £1,000 notes. 


Contented with Their Lot. 
Out of ninety-four old people in the Newmarket 
Workhousefwho are entitled to old-age pensions only 
one has expressed a wish to apply for a pension. 


“William Had a Little Pig.” 

A man was seen at Kingston-on-Thames, the other 
day, with a young pis, which followed him about 
likeadog. After calling at several shops he lifted 
the animal into his cart and drove away. 


£1,102 for a Calf. 

A bull-calf, cight months old, was sold for 
£1,102 10s. at Uppermill, Aberdeenshire, recently. 
Other animals sold for £551, £630, £609, and 
£556 10s. respectively. . 


Burglars Who Drank Hairwash. 
Burglars who broke into a house at Exmouth the 
other day, and stole £50; worth of jewels, also took a 
bottle of brandy and a bottle of hairwash. Shortly 
afterwards they were found intoxicated in a field, and 
stated that they had drunk the hairwash in mistake 


{ for spirits, as well as the brandy. 


LETTER SCALES. 


Scares similar to those illustrated here are used in 
big postal offices for test- 
ing the weight of Ictters. 
Should one of the arms tilt 
when a package is placed -pays roe 
on its pan itis obvious that (terrers 
the letter is heavier than | —== 
that particular weight. 
The two lower arms are 
so constructed that they 
balance one ounce and 
three ounces respectively. 
The weight of the top 
scale, however, is not 
deposited in the arm, 
but is suspended on a 
metal rod, which is 
joined to the arm by a 
little chain, A. < « 


es 


TOWARDS THE ENGINE. 


_ Have you ever realised the following little faci in 
connection with railway carriage doors 2?) The carria.< 
are so arranged that the doors opening on to a platform 
tend to close themselves owing to air pressure. Won 
the train is in m- 
tion the doors .'- 
ways open towards 
the engine, and tr 
wind created bv 
the movement 
the train atten! 
to shut them. fi 
the doors opand 
away from 1’ 
engine, = imjxities 

assenger- vi 
ard a train wil 


: it is in motion mii 
have some difficulty in pulling the door to win: 
them. 

The opposite door swings open the othr vv 
so that the carriage need not be turned roi’ io 
continue on its return journey. 


Deterioration. 
Two hundred bunches of grapes have tien 
er red from the great vine at Hampton (vin- 
. One hundred years ago the vine bore -.!'s 
bunches. 


Fire that Won't Go Out. 

The fire which broke out in the workings at Ne 
burgh Colliery, Northumberland, in October, 1:'"', 
was still burning recently, although it is ollicial!y 
stated that the outbreak is now under control. 


Wife Painted Green. 

A handsome, well-dressed young woman told 1) 
Blackburn magistrates recently that her husbau. 
who was intolerably jealous, on one occasion 1}! . 
leaded her face and another day painted her !1"' 
and neck green. He then spent two hours anda}: 
removing the paint with petrol. 


Hot Stuff! 

Described as “the most agile and smarte-t nl 
thief in the district,” a man was,at Folk-t) 1" 
recently sentenced to three years’ penal servitus: 
There were eleven previous convictions. Cany!.t 
a till on one occasion and pursued by the police, he 
was found in bed at home, with a mustard plaster’ 
his chest, feigning illness, 
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Mrs. Chuffy’s Experiences With a 
Wild Irish Terrier. 


Related by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 
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sooner was her back turned, 
however, than the thorough- 
bred sat squarely on the 
Pagel and fairly shricked. 
t was evidently unused to 
restraint, and was desirous 
of calling her attention to 
the fact with no uncertain 
sound. 

Mrs. Chuffy told Betsy 
to shut all the windows, 
and then they wouldn't be 
disturbed by the brute’s 


noice. In this, however, 
she was mistaken. Chafin 
under the irritation o 


unaccustomed bondage, the 


‘As Mrs. Chuffy stood at the garden gate with her | thoroughbred put its back against the tree and moaned 
; and howled till the very ornaments on the dining- 


hashand, who was just going into the town to send a 
telegram, & rough-looking man went by with a largo 


saca over on? arm, and a couple of puppies under the | 
: | allowed to 
~ Ah!” said Mr. Chuffy to his wife as the man | 


other. 


<sed them, “we ought to get a dog. Notone of those 
aia little pups, it a good wall-bred Irish terrier. 
Most of the people about here have got one because 
they're such jolly good house do ” 

Mrs. 
though for her 
hurglars and Ir 
prefer burglars. 

Mr. Chutfy 


terriers, she thought she would 


Chuffy said they could talk it over by-and-by, | 
art, if she had to choose between ' 


had not beer gone half an hour before | 


the maid Betsy came to Mrs. Chuffy to say there was | 


a strange-looking man at the door to see her. 
On 
rough- 
ago. 
took his cap off and said in a most polite and 

deferential manner : 

“T met a gent down at the station, ma‘am, and he sce 
me with this ere leetle dawg. and he tells me to come 
and tell you that you was to buy it for him on account 
of its being a thoroughbred and goin’ dirt cheap. 
Sec what I mean ?” 


ing to the door, Mrs. Chuffy recognised the , 
looking fellow who had passed the house a while , 
Before she could ask for an explanation the man : 


As he spoke the man dipped into his bag and fished | 
out a wild Irish terrier by the scruff of its neck. The ! 
brute was so pleased at its release from the bag that ; 
it shouted with delight, and Mrs. Chuffy shuddered | 


at the number of long and sharp tccth it revealed 
as it opened its mouth to give full play to its lungs. 
“But,” said Mra. Chuffy hesitatingly. “I don't 
know anything about it. Mr. Chuffy didn't 7 
“Oh, that’s all right, ma’am!” said the man 
making a note gf the name. ‘ Mr. Chuffy told mo 
you wouldn't kndw about it because he only just saw 


the dog. and being a thoroughbred. going remarkably | 


cheap, he didn’t want to miss it. 
yon and gave you his name you'd pay me twenty-five 
shillings for it.” 


* Why—— 
* You can take it from me, ma’am,” interrupted the 
man, “that you've got a rare bargain here. I 


He said if I came to — 


! to be done with it. 
“Twenty-five shillings!" gasped Mrs. Chuffy. | 
a ' that a young man she had known in her native village 


shouldn't scll it for that money only I promised Mr. | 


Chuffy, and I'm a honourable man what keeps his 
word. Since I closed with Mr. Chuffy another gent 
has offered me thirty bob, but, as I always says, a 
bargain’s a bargain.”’ 

Mrs. Chuffy couldn't quite understand it, but yet it 
seemed all 
name, and the dog was the kind Mr. Chuffy said he 
wanted to buy. Perhaps he had sct his heart on this 
particular animal. She therefore sent Betsy upsiairs 
for her purse, while at her request the man brought 
the terrier through into the back garden and tied it toa 
tree so that it should not chase the fowls. 

“There are so many dogs like this one about the 
neighbourhood,” said Mrs. Chuffy, drawing her hand 
away quickly to get it out of reach of the well-bred 
animal's teeth. “I shad hardly know our own when 
I see him.” 

The man said that would be quite simple. All she 
had to do was to tie a bit of ribbon round its neck. 
Also she would know her own dog because he answered 
to the name of Pat. 

After the man had gone Mrs. Chuffy went out tohavea 
look at her Q 
tied to one of the apple-trecs, and as 
into the garden, it made a rush at her, and nearly 
strangled itself in the effort. 

Finding itself a close prisoner, it set up a will Trish 
shriek that brought several of the neighbours to their 
hack windows, and then it leancd up against a tree 
and whined with euch vigour that three apples dropped 


off the tree onc after another from the effect of the | 


atmospheric vibration. 

Mrs. Chuffy, who had had no experience of dogs, 
Went indoors and got some bread-and-milk, which 
she put near the animal with a quick movement. 
The dog looked at her for a moment, and then pushed 
the stuff away with a short laugh. Then it turned to 
the chicken-run as if tu indicate that there was food 
inside there which would be very much more to ita taste. 
h Mrs. Chuffy, therefore, went indoors. She felt she 

ad done her best, but she wished her husband would 
ot spring these unexpected purchases on her. No 


If you like 
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right. The man had got Mr. Chuffv's | 


room mantelpiece shook on their foundations. 

It was clear that this sort of thing could not be 
on. Mrs. Chuffy had no doubt that some 
of the neighbours would be sending in presently 
about it, or else calling for the police to stop the 
brutal murder that seemed to be going on at No. 7. 

Mrs. Chuffy, therefore, told Betsy in a casual way 
to go downstairs and unfasten the brute and give it 
the liberty for which it was craving in its assertive 
way till Mr. Chuffy could come and say what was 
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The thoroughbred made a rush at Mrs. Chuffy, and 
nearly strangled itself in its efforts, 


Betsy, however, politely but 
firmly declined to do anything of the sort on the ground 


had once beea bitten by just such a dog as that and 
had died of hydrophobia on the eve of his wedding 
day. 

Mrs. Chuffy, therefore, went down herself. The 
thoroughbred sprang into the air as she approached, 
and then being hauled suddenly back by its tether, 
turned a somersauit and yelled till the neighbouring 
windows rattled. Mas. Chuffy hurriedly unfastened 
the knot that tied it to the tree, und then before the 
dog could realise that it was at liberty, she opened 
the door of the chicken-run and darted inside to take 
her bearings. 

She was only just in time. The thoroughbred 
flung himself at the wire netting, and, failing to secure 


‘ ingress in that way, sat down and thrust one of its 
' paws through into the run in the faint hope of being 


poem The thoroughbred had been | 


rs. Chuffy came , ; 
' could think of for the moment was to tear a hole in 


Mrs. Chuffy write and tell her so; 


able to hook a confiding chick within cating distance. 
It then rushed wildly up and dowa the length of the 
run, but every time Mrs. Chuffy opene.! the door softly 
with the view of regaining the hous: the dog was 
beside her with a single bound, and she at once shut 
herself in again. 

‘As time went on she began to feel the rigour of her 
prison somewhat. The run was not quite high enough 
to enable her to stand erect, and after a while she 
found she was getting such a pain in the back that 
something had got to be done. The only thing she 


the felt roojing. This took some time, but when it 
was done she was able to thrust her head through 
the hole and stand erect in comparative cumfort. 
She lookel from the distance something like a prisoner 
in the village stocks; but she didn't care for looks 
at the moment so long as she could get her back 
straight for a few minutes. : 

The fowls, which had hitherto remained huddled 
up in a corner of the run, recovered their courage 
when they were no longer fixed by Mrs. Chuffy’s 


j eye. They walked round her on a leisurcly tour of 


inspection, and she could feel them pecking boldly at 
her toes, a fact which only added to her natural 
irritation at the moment. She said : “Shoo ! soo ! : 
several times in an excited way. but the fowls took 
very little notice till she began to kick at them 
viciously here and there. 
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By this time word had gone round among the houses 
that overlooked Mrs. Chutfy’s garden, that the old lady 
at No. 7 had gone mad and imagined herself to be a 
spring chicken. This brougbt several not very 
sympathetic neighbours to their windows, to Mrs. 
Chuffy’s great annoyance, as she did not want 
everybody to know that she was afraid of a mere 
Irish terrier. She tried desperately to think of a way 
out; but the thoroughbred kept rushing at her everv 
time she moved an inch, and she did not want to dia 
of hydrophobia even if it wasn't her wedding day 
to-morrow. : 

Then the little boy next door, secing the top of 
Mrs. Chuffy’s head over tye fence, called out politely : 

“Would you please give me back my ball, Mrs. 
Chuffy ? It went over into your garden first thing 
this morning.” 

“Go away ! go away!" said Mrs. Chuffy abruptly. 
She was not in the humour to discuss triffing matters 
with small boys while her neighbours were holding her 
up to obvious ridicule. She was hoping every minute 
that Mr. Chuffy would return and take charge of the 
thoroughbred, and then she would be in a position 
to think of other things besides dog-bites. ; 

The small boy, however, distinctly resented what ho 
regarded as a clear design on Mrs. Chuffy's part to steal 
his ball. He took up the garden hose which was lying 
on the grass and began to water the flowers near the 
fence in an ostentatious way, as though to hint to 
Mrs. Chuffy that if in the course of his operationg 
some of the water should travel as far as her side o¢ 
the fence it would clearly be a purely accidenta; 
effect. 

He did not know that Mra. Chuffy was practically a 
prisoner where she stood. He could only assume 
that she was remaining there to annoy him by proving 
that while she was within reach of his coveted ba!l, 
she would not move to get it for him. 

By the merest accident a spray of water intended ta 
catch a suntlower dropped on the other side of the 
fence and fcll on Mrs. Chuffy. At the risk of twisting 
her neck, she turned half round, and cried : 

“How dare you, Willie Thompson? V'Il tell your 
ma about you!” 

A combined giggle from half-a-dozen neighbouring 
windows showed Mra. Chuffy, to her extreme annoyance, 
that the incident had been observed hy quite a number 
of ladies whom up to that moment she had regarded 
as her friends. Master Thompson, encouraged by 
the attention he was receiving, repeated his playfu, 
feat, and Mrs. Chuffy had to dive back into the chicken. 
run to avoid the shower. At the same moment 
Mr. Chuffy walked into the garden and wanted ta 
know what on earth was the matter. 

“It's that horrid dog you said IT was to buy for 
you!’ spluttered Mrs. Chuffy through the wire 
netting. 

: Doz! * said Mr. Chuffy. “I never asked you ta 
buy a dog. Besides, this is Mr. Morgan’s dog, and he 
docsn't want to sell it that [ know of.” 

Mrs. Chuffy explained matters hurriedly while hee 
husband, calling ile dog to him, patted it in a friendly 
way, and told his wife to come out as she had nothing 
to fear. 

“Upon mv word,” he said, “you scem to grow 
greener every day, Mrs. Chuffy. That man that went by 
heard me say that we might be buying an Insh terrier, 
and he stole the first one he could tind and sold it to you 
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Encouraged by the laughter of his audience, Master 
Thompson sent another stream of water over the angry 
Mrs. Chufjy. 


for twenty-five shillings. Well, you'll havs to pay for 
it out of your own moncy, that’s all 1 can 


ay! Santis 

And dragging the throughbred behind him. Mr. 
Chuffy took it into the front garden and kicked it 
unceremoniously into the road. 


(Another Mrs. Chuffy Adventure next week.) 


ber address is ours. 


~Jargest airship ever built, if it were drop 


By An EXPERT AVIATOR. 
—?t— e 
Arrsuirs are just big aerial toys. Neithcr more 
nor less! Their practical utility is almost nil. 


The future of the conquest of the air lies with the 
aeroplane ; with the heavier-than-air flying machine, 
that is to say. 

As I write, the daily papers are full of details of 
the loss of Mr. Wellman’s huge dirigible, the 
America, in the Atlantic. and of M. Clement's 
sensational airship voyage from Paris to London. 

Against M. Clement's sucess I set the fact—at 
present known only to myself and to one or two 
others who are in possession of inside information 
—that the French Government, after having made 
exhaustive trials with airships at the recent 
manceuvres, have definitely decided against further 
experiments with them, and have placed an 
immediate order for thirty aeroplanes with- two 
well-known British firms, 

These facts speak for themselves. Airships have 
been proved practically useless for scouting in war, 
owing to their unwieldiness and their vulnerability. 

The French Government is in possession of a gun 
that could put any airship evor built out of action 
in a few minutes. It is a sort of improved mitrail- 
leuse, so light that it can be carried by two men, 
and it can be fired straight up into the air by one of 
them lying on his back. Bne such weapon can 
“* fan” an airship with a storm of bullets discharged 
at the rate of 700 a minute. 

Attacked from Earth and Sky. 

No marksman worthy of the name could hel 
hitting a dirigible’s huge bulk under such condi- 
tions, and although one bullet would not disable 
her, several would. 

Tn the case of an aeroplane, on the other hand, it 
is altogether different. She offers a much smaller 
target, she travels far more rapidly, and she is, 
moreover, far less vuinerider bulk for bulk, than is 
the Wirigible. 

Unless the pilot were killed, or her stays or 
control gear shot away, she would keep flying. 
You could riddle her planes till they were like sieves 
almost, without greatly impairing her efficiency. 

But in real war the airship would not only be 
attacked from the earth, she would be attacked 
also in the air by aeroplanes. These latter are 
cheap to build. Thirty monoplanes or twenty 
biplanes can be had for the price of one dirigible. 
Such an aerial squadron would be irresistible. 

Indeed, even one aeroplane would be able to 
“run rings’’ round any one airship. The latter, 
if attacked by the former, could only hoist the white 
flag, {.- the smaller craft—the torpedo-boat of the 
air—voi.ld have her at her mercy. 

Airships are their Own Enemies, 

She could easily fly above her, where she would 
be invisible to the airship’s crew owing to the inter- 
vening bulk of the inflated envelope, and drop 
explosives upon her at her leisure. 

And you have got to bear in mind that the airship 
herself contains within herself the elements of her 
own destruction. Hydrogen gas takes fire readily 
and, in combination with air, forms a fearfully 
explosive mixture. A single small bomb, no bigger 
than an orange, would reduce to nothingness the 
through 
the envelope of her hull, and timed so as to explode 
within it. 

Another thing. Quick-firing guns are now carried 
in aeroplanes. One was on view ‘at the Aerial 
Exhibition in Paris the other day, mounted on the 
new Voisin biplane. These could be used against 
an airship with terrible effect. 

Or, as a last resort, a desperate aeroplanist, care- 
Jess of consequences, could charge an airship full 
tilt, and cut clean through her; in which case he 
might stand just a fighting chance of preserving his 
own life, whereas the huge, costly dirigible, with 
her crew of from five to fifteen men, would be 
certainly doomed. . 

There are subsidiary inventions, too, for rendering 
aeroplanes most to airships in war. One of 
these is in the nature of a guillotine knife, which 
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will be suspended by 1 length of piano wire from the 
ster eit and oui to aod foabore the hull of 
the airship, so as to rip it intoribbons as soon as the 
aeroplanist descends near enough to her. | . 

Her crew could do little or nothing to hinder him, 
for, as I said before, they are prevented by the bulk 
of the huge sausage-shaped envelope from seeing 
what is going on immediately above them, or from 
taking any cficctive steps to circumvent danger 
threatening them from that quarter. 


At the Mercy of the Wind. . 

Of course, it may be argued that the airship, 
although useless in time of war, may be uscful 
time of peace. But here, ag I contend that the 
advantages are all on the side of the aero lane. 

An airship is practically at the mercy of the wind. 
Supposing her engines are capable of driving her at 
forty miles an hour in a dead calm, a head wind 
blowing at the rate of twenty miles will reduce her 
speed by one-half in theory, and by much more in 

ractice. While a forty-mile-an-hour gale wilt 

+ bring her to a complete standstill, and then 
cause her to drift rapidly backwards, even ne 
her propellers are kept revolving at full speed all the 
while in the effort to foree her forward. 

A gale catching her broadside on will cause her to 
drift out of her course even more rapidly, and 
nothing can be done to prevent it. Even with the 
comparatively heavy and more swiftly moving 
aeroplane, this lateral drift is perceptible with a 
wind | blowing across the line of flight, but, of course, 
not to anything like the same extent as in the case of 
the dirigible. 

How, then, is it possible to predict any useful 
future for a big gas-bag, which can only be made to 
travel towards its objective in a dead calm, a light 
head wind, or a not too strong following one ? 
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For the Best Completed Limericks. 
4) NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


IN response to the inquiries of our readers we have 
leasure in announcing another of om Latest in Limerick 
Eoametisone. . 
The idea of the contest is as follows: Below you will 
find a five-Jine verse in which the last three syllables of the 
first, second, and fifth lines arc missing. at we wish 
you to do is to complete these three lines eo that they 
sig pas with each other and make vp a Limer'ck. 
ere is an examp'e, nos to be used, which will show you 
how we wish you to make up yoar Limerick : 
There was a young fellow at Rye, 
Who once lighted a aquib on the aly : 
Ere to safety he sprang 
It went off with a bang, 
And the neighbours now think him a guy. 


The words or syllables underlined snow the additions that 
might have been made to complete the Limerick if it had 
been left unfinished. 

‘Yo the sender of the Limerick considercd the best we 
will award a prize of £5. 

This is an absolutely free competition. You do not 
require to send any yo3{al orders cr entrance fees with 
your attempts 

‘The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

There was a young mail——— 

Ina tight hobble skirt-——— 
When she started to run 
She afforded great jun, 

And the people around——— 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. You are at liberty to ure any rhyming word you 


2. 
2. In completing each line you must not add more 
than three syllables. 

8. Write your completed Limerick on a posteard only, 
and address it to the Kcitor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, \¥.C., and mark it ‘‘ Nobile” in the 
top loft-hand corner. Attempts must arrive not later than 
Tueeday, November 8th. 

4. To the sender of the attempt considered the besta 
prize of £5 will be awarded. _In the event of a tie, this 
amount will be divided. In addition, ten consolation gifts 
of 10s. each will be awarded t> the comp: titors whose efforts 
come next in merit. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 4 
We have pleasure in giving the result of the fourth of 
our latest in Limerick contests. On the various efforte 
being scrutinised, the verse submitted by Mr. W. Harrison. 
Devon Villa, Grays, Ereex, was selected as the best, and 
to him the prize of £5 has been awarded. The winning 
ae was as follows, The added ryllables are ance:- 
ined : 
A young. dandy once walked down Park Lane 
With a charming young girl from Duwilane : 
Fle was much put about 
When a busman cried out, 
“If your father sees you, try cocaine.” 
In addition consolation gifts have becn awarded to tho 
twenty competitors whose efforts come next in merit, 
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Women who have Big Positions in the Financ! 
orld. ~ 


“Framina marvel of womanhood!” jz \}.; 
Lawaon, the Copper King, calls the lady wiso:.- 
insidious intrigues on behalf of the Oil Trust ha: 
lately been agitating the financial world of Americ: 

This red-haired siren, whose red-gold hair a)! 
exquisite complexion are her principal claims ia 
beauty, is said to receive a big salary from t)« 
Standard Oil Trust magnates to act as spy upon 
rival financiers. She meets them at supper anil 
wheedles their secrets from them. Her beauty j. 
only matched by her knowledge of big affair. 
and her discretion in dealing with them. Sic 
is already one of the great powers behind the 
scenes in Wall Street. 

The public at large is hardly yet awake to tlc 
fact that woman has arrived in the world of mone. 
making. It is of course an old story that there i: 
hardly a profession or industry which is still sacve«| 
to the mere man. What is not yet realised ic 
that woman has turned gambler, and that thee 
are many who dare to pit their brains again-: 
the most astute financiers of the world. 


Started as a Typist. 

An example in point is the famous Mrs. Raw|cs 
Reader. ; 

Miss Rawles, as she was till 1901, was tle 
daughter of a fine old Viriginian family, descend! 
from Elizabethan settlers, but who, like man 
other Southerners, had lost their fortune an 
become impoverished. 

- Miss Rawles made up her mind to restore ther. 
and some fifteen years ago went to New Yor. 
starting as stenographer and typist. 

Her talents soon b: ht her out of the rick. 
and she was appoin secretary to Preside. 
McKinley’s Campaign Bureau, and aftervar; 
official reporter to the Venezuelan Bouni::'y 
Commission. 

Next, we find her in London arranging contrac: 
for the Central London Railway, and living in 
great style at the Savoy Hotel, where she ya: 
splendid’ entertainments. 

In London she met and married Mr. Ath. | 
Reader, an Englishman who had held importa. 
diplomatic itions: 

ts. Reader continued her career by taking 1) 
the Sultan of Lahore’s railway projects al 
finaneing them. and soon afterwards became int: - 
ested in Peruvian mining concessions. Sic | 
said to have settled a South American revolutiv: 
in one day, and to have successfully fouglit (' 
king of high finance, Pierpont Morgan hims'. 
She is now president of a mining company wi’ « 
capital of two millions sterling. 

Not Satisfied with Half-a-Million. 

Many of us have heard of the exploits of Sena 
Fair, who made countless millions in the first gi. 
gold rush in California, and afterwards lost mc-' 
of his gigantic fortune. Still he had enough at |:- 
death to leave his daughter £500,000 inve-ic ! 
in landed property. 

This lady, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, was not satis! 
with her modest fortune. She sold it all or. 
took the money to New York, and instead of lo-i: 
it, as everyone confidently anticipated, speculiit«! 
so successfully that within ten years her half millicw 
has become four millions. 

To-day she is one of the great powers in t'« 
financial world, and it is confidently asserted t!i:i 
if she lives Jong enough she will be the ricliest wom: 
in the world, a position at present held by Mr-. 
Annie Weightman Walker, who owns to a tfortiit« 
of sixteen millions sterling. 

Mrs. Weightman Walker is known as the Quinine 
Queen. She practically controls the world’s mir 
in this all-important drug. ; 

Mrs. Hetty Green, who is worth £8,900,000. «| 
of which she has made herself, is often held vy 
to ridicule becguse her total living expenses (lo 1 | 
exceed a thousand a year, or less than her incon v 
for one day, and because her dress is invariahs 
shabby black. Yet she is one of the kindest sc 
alive, and the world at large knows little of ir 
wisely administered charities. 


Read ” How and What to Dance,” price Is. 2d. roat free from the Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C- 
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YOU CAN BEGIN TO-DAY! 
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her mother shaken by sobs. “ Daddy,’ she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
to the door. ‘“‘Go!” he commands. Then turning to 
the child he carries-her up to bed. When he returns, the 
room isempty. Beity Hume has gone! 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 

Tre has rolled on. Thirteen years have passed 
since that horror-filled night, but the memory of it 
is always vivid in Mimi's mind. She has grown into 
a beautiful girl now, dainty and eltish like her mother. 


Lying back in a haycock, she is thinking of those | 


bygone days when David Inglis surprises her. David 
was one of the 
thirteen years back. He was Mimi's idol. even in those 
davs as a fourteen-year-old boy in an Eton jacket. 
They have been firm friends ever since, and something 
more on Mimi's part, for she loves him. David is a 


journalist in London now, earning his bread-and-butter | 


by evolving sensational fiction. 

“Mimi,” he says, ‘““I love you.” And there, in 
the peaceful hayfield, he tells her the story of his love. 

The girl's throbbing heart is almost too full for 
words, but she obtains David's promise that he will 
try to find her lost mother. 

‘As the two lovers wander slowly homeward through a 


quiet wood Rupert Lang comes upon them. Lang is | 


staying at a neighbouring farm, enjoying a fishing 
holiday. He has a keen, but unreciprocated, adiniration 
for Mimi. The girl introduces the two men, and Lang 
returns to the farm. 

Meanwhile, David goes home with Mimi and obtains 
Jobn Hume's consent to their marriage. 

Happy in the knowledge of Mimi's love, the jour- 
nalist returns to his flat at Bewlay Street, N.W., to 
work hard and bring the marriage day nearer. One 
nizht, just as he is going out to post off a story, a woman 
pushes him back into his flat. It is Phwbe, 
the girl who had held him infatuated three years ago, 


guests at the birthday party | 


consciousness, when an imperative knock resounds at 
the door. The police! 

Consuiting with his faithful old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Wex, who loves him as a son, David delays opening 
the door until Betty has escaped from the flat by 
descending in the tradesmen’s lift at the back. 

For murder has been done at 40 Bewlay Street. 
P.C. Jarvis, patrolling his lonely beat, has noticed the 
open door cf the untenanted house, and, on entering, 


- has discovered in the basement scullery the dead body 


of a well-groomed, aristocratic man, stabbed with a 
air of scissors. Together with Detcctive-Sergeant 
ibbutts, heis pursuing investigations in Bewlay Strect. 

David pretends to have been awakened from a dcep 


| sleep when he confronts the two officials, but there is 


a spot of blood on his shirt-front, and they notice it. 
And just at that moment Madame Frayle steps out 
of her flat. David's nerve fails him. Beads of per- 
spiration stand on his brow. He nulls at a handker- 
chief—THE handkerchief, and from it the fatal key 
clanka to the floor. 
Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts’ quickly stoops and 


| picks it up and then thoroughly cross-examines David. 


In an endeavour to shield Mrs. Hume, David ma‘es 
such fecble replics that Tibbutts sends for Inspector 
Rayne. The latter arrests David on a charge of 
murder, but allows him to write to Mimi, telling her 
that it is all a horrible mistake. 

On the day following the tragedy Mr. Gideon 
Lang—Ruyer:s father and Kenyon’s  solicitor— 
calls on Mark Crushington, of the great London 
emporium, re one of his workpzople, Mrs. Clinton— 
otherwise Petty Hume. 

Lang endeavours to extract her private address, but 
fails. nreaching home, the butl-r at Mr. Kenyon's 
London residence calls him up onthe telephone. His 
messaze is staggering. The murdered manis t.is master! 

And where is Phebe? Bent on renewing her 


was personally controlling the conduct of the police, 
Scotland Yard detectives acting under him as well a3 
Inspector Rayne, Divisional-Detective-Serge int 
‘Jibbutts, divisional plain-clothes men, and P.C. Jarvis, 
135 P.Q. 

In fact, to the secret chagrin of Divisional-Detective- 
Sergeant Tibbutts, the Assistant-Commissioner of 
Police had been so impressed with the simple lucidity 
displayed by P.C. John Jarvis, bis carefulness of 
observation, the wisdom and common sense of cerein 
theories that he put forward at request, that be had 
instructed Inspector Rayne to detail Jarvis otf for 
plain clothes duty of a specific kind, but with a certain 
amount of margin for discretion. 

In consequence, John Jarvis had discarded helmet, 
tunic, and other official parapl.ernalia, into whica . 
always appeared to have tumbled by some mi 
and, wearing a homely suit that ruggested a + 
tailor and a square bowler hat somewhat rem: - 
of John Bull in cdricatures, looked more than eve: |. 
a stolid, but very healthy young farmer who mig: 
Jarvis knew his 
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* by David Devant, and clewerly conjure with everything. 
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the presence of death. On a polished oak table stood | tightly closed. For a moment.she seemed to hesitate 


fragment of sergo, needle, and thread were purposed 
for the patching of someone's trousers, or coat, whose ? 
These questions required answers. The police, at the 
pec early state of affairs, did not pretend to have 
inked up any logical connection between these acces- 
sories and David Inglis; but that had been unnecessary 
for the establishment of a strong primd-facie case 
against him. The key of the house and a blood- 
stained handkerchief had been in his possession ; he 
had lied. Undoubtedly a woman was associated with 
the murder, and a woman had been in his flat, whose 
hairpins had been found. He had lied about the 
bloodstains on his shirt, and on the towel. . 

And the mystery, if anything, and certainly the 
sensationalism of the crime, had been intensified by 
tho revelation of the murdered man’s identity. The 

olice had already ferreted out the fact that Mrs. 
Dares Kenyon, prior to her marriage, was engaged 
to David Inglis, but the general public was still in 

orance of the fact. . - + : 

The high-powered motor-car was rushing on. Once 
Phoebe thrust her fingers to her ears to shut out the 
newsboys’ cries. 

For once in her life, she had no eager eyes for Crush- 
ingten’s, with its t windows decked to snare women’s 
eyes, though as she noted the stretch of buildings when 
the car turned into Regent’s Circus it occu to her 
that she must have mourning. She would have to 
appear at the inquest, and she would 
face the ordeal better if conscious of 
being beautifully gowned, though the 
garb was a widows 

Mimi was silent. 

To right and left the name of the 
man she loved was staring at her; 
but the knowledge of his innocence 
made it the more endurable. And 
Phebe could prove him innocent. A 
feeling of awe had restrained tho 
questions that had more than once 
risen to her lips. ‘The murdered man 
was Phoebe’s husband. She could 
not question her so soon ! 

At last the car stopped before the 
Kenyon’s great house in FitzGeorge’s 
Avenue, South Hampstead. Acouple _ 5 
of motor-cabs were waiting along- ATi 
side, the pavement. Tivee oF eo (aut is 

le were gazing curiously at the © Th 

pay A journalistic photographer ie 
lurked near, bent on snap-shots. A HC 
policeman on duty was marching up | \ 
and down silently. He halted as the | 
occupants of the car alighted, the 
vicar assisting Phosbe and Mimi to 
the ground, and watched them. The 
journalistic photographer bagged a 
snapshot. 

“Don’t leave me!” whispered 
Phoebe, genuine in her craving for 
companionship. _‘‘ Stay with me a 
little — Mimi Mr. Hume—I’m so 
frightfully alonenow. And the police 
and questions——” 

She spoke like a child environed 
about by bogies. : 

The vicar touched the bell. That 
brooding, warped, suspicious mind of 
his had been torturingly active 
during the drive. Had he done 
right, after all, in coming and bring- 
ing Mimi? Would it not have been 
better to have remained at home, 
waiting the issue, and seeking 
strength in prayer * 

A white-faced, frightened-lookin 
footman opened the door. and behin 
him in the funercally darkened 
hall loomed a tall figure. It came forward to the 
door, and resolved itself into Gideon Lang. His 
hatchet face was grave, and his lips closed tightly over 
his wonderful set of false teeth. He reached out both 
hands to Phosbe in a way that proclaimed him a friend 
as well as her legal adviser. 

Then he bowed to the Humes. 

“TI believe I am addressing the Reverend John 
Hume ? vy Ming is Lang—Gideon Lang. I think 
we've met before, and you know my boy, Rupert. 
This—this is a very terrible day, very! You will 
a in. Mrs. Kenyon needs all her friends to-day 
—all!” 

Phcebe had passed into the hall dazedly. Gideon 
Lang for a moment suffered his eyes to rest on Mimi, 
just for an instant an expression of a searching kind 
stealing into them. 

“‘ Miss Hume,” he murmured, bowing to her.“ My 
boy, Rupert, has spoken to me about you. This is 
true friendship, indeed. Mrs. Kenyon needs all 
her friends on this terrible day. Come in, 
please.” 

He led tho way into the dining-room where Phaehe 
was already seated crouchingly in an casy-chair. Tho 
twilight of the dull London afternoon filtered weakly 
through the drawn blinds and the costly lace curtains, 
If a stranger had entered the room knowing nothing of 
its occupants and the grim tragedy, he must have felt 


| i ll 


a biscuit-basket, a silver tray containin tumblers, a 
syphon, and two decenters—one of whisky, the other 
of sherry. . 

Gideon Lang indicated the refreshments ina mournful 
kind of way. The vicar shook his head. ‘he dead, 
embarrassed silence that followed was broken by the 
opening of the door. ; 

A tall man entered the room with a queer, almost 
jaunty step. He was almost bald, but his thick brown 
moustache was neatly waxed ; he was smartly d . 
Gideon Lang introduced him: 

* Colonel philip Kenyon!” . 

He bowed, blew his nose violently and chokily, and 
went to Phasbe quickly. . . 

“My dear—my sympathy ; shocking affair—be 
brave—poor old Durward always said you were a well- 
plucked ’un. _ By gad, to thin of him going out like 
this! Poor old Durward!” 

He buried his face in his handkerchief and turned 
away. Phobe gave a little, pitiful moan. 

The vicar iad vison to his feet ; he was not quite at 
his case. He cleared his throat several times, and 
suddenly realised that Gideon Lang was watching him 
closely, curiously. 

" Shall we say a prayer for our poor brother who has 

Sst. In the midst of 


been snatched away from our mi 
life——” 
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till her eyes travelled to Mimi, and then horror, and 
death, and shame yielded to a woman’s jealousy. 
David Inglis had loved her, Phoebe, first! Gn the 
ghee night, when she had offered him guilty lave, 

o had scorned her. Now he should find himself so 
deeply beholdon to her that he must needs return i: } 
first love, and if she lost her reputation, it would he 
only to regain it, for after what she meant telling the 
police, he would have to m her. 

And she would weave such a pitiful story of 
husband’s coldness, indifference, and double life that 
the world would find excuses for her in plenty. 

Her passions, her primitive jealousy, had mastered 
horror for the time being. 

Gideon Lang stepped to her: “* Let me sce them fur 
you, Mrs, Kenyon.’ 

“No, I—I must face it sooner or laeter—if I cannot 
find my husband's murderess—it is a woman !—i may 
at least remove suspicion from an _ innoceut 
man!” 

A muffled cry escaped Mimi’s lips; but Phobe did 
not glance in her direction. 

“Mr. Inglis is an old, old friend of mine,” she add~, 
with a pitiful tenderness of tone. “ It’s terrible wat 
suspicion sould rest upon him for a moment!” 

‘ne vicar’s mouth hardencd. Mimi felt a sudden 
stab; but neither dreamed of the manner in which 
Phebe hoped to prove David Inglis guil.le:s--uf 
murder. 

She crossed to the door. As it closed on her, Colonel 
Kenyon gave an audible sigh of relief, and secni ul to 
be voicing his thoughts rather than addressing tiem 
to anyone in particular. 

“A well-plucked ’un, by Jove. . . . Poor old 
Durward. ‘They had their little tiffs, I darcsuy ; but 
he was fond of her—though he couldn’t resist a pret'y 
face, poor old Durward couldnt!” 

The vicar coughed harshly, and 
the Colonel again hadrccourse to his 
hardkerchief. 

Again there was a dead silence of 
a most painful, strained kind in the 
great room lit only by light filicring 
through drawn blinds and curtains. 
Mimi had not spoken once. She was 
- locking together and unlocking her 
hands. Phoebe was with the detectives 
—Phebe who could prove Davida 
innocence by pointing a finger to 
the real criminal. But suspense wag 
tearing, nevertheless, at her heart. It 
was right that they should have come 
to Felix House with Phebe, should 
help to sustain her in her terrible 
ordeal; but Mimiwas possessed by a 
very natural craving to go at once to 
the man she iofed, not troubling 
herself with the question of whcre he 
was exactly or whether it would Le 
possible to see him. 

He would be proved innocent ; but 
she wanted him to knowat once thet 
she had never doubted for one 
moment; she pictured him in a ccll 
—a little melo-dramatically, perhaps, 
but understandably so—pacing to 
and fro, tortured by not knowing 
how: the news had been received at 
the vicarage ! 


: ie ll j : : ” 
ae = “Sit down—er—won't you? 
cc. SS ee 
—s Colonel Kenyon had stepped to her, 
—— and turned round a chair. “ Sweci of 
——— you—awfully good of you to come up 


Before she had time to draw down her veil, the Vicar of Hallard’s Cross “ith Phebe: or 


saw her face. It was his own wife, Betty! 


But a knock interrupted, and a frightened servant 
glided silently into the room. 

“If you please, ma’am,” she stammered at Phebe, 
“J tor Rayne—and there's a person with him— 
would like to see you for a moment.’ 

That person was P.C. Jarvis, attired in plain clothes, 
whom Inspector Rayne wished to accompany Lim for 
reasons he had communicated to Jarvis. 

There was a dead silence; no one seemed to know 
what to say or do. 

Then Colonel Kenyon, who had been standing with 
his back to the fireplace, his hands deep in his trouser 
pockets, again blow his nose ficrcely. 

woe I had boteer ied the fellow !” 

imi was staring at Phosbe, mute a 1 in her eyes. 
Phabe could prove David's fonpceaue” 10%, let her do 
so at once! 

_ For a moment Phebe did not stir, hcr hands and 
lips were working ; then just as Gideon Lang was going | 
to give some order to the servant, she rose unsteadily. 

“TH—TPll seo the detectives ; show them into the | 
morning-room.” 

Colonel Kenyon twisted his moustache furiously : | 
““My dear Phoho, I think you should be spared, eh, | 
Mr. Lang? Quite unnecessary ; I saw one of these ! 
fellows myself this morning! Confound ‘em, they've | 
no sense of decency !" 

Phwbe was breathing desperately hard, her lips 


Perhaps Mimi’s expression aficcted 

him, for again he buricd his face in 

his handkerchief and blew his 9 

with a sound like a trumpet-call; then, removing his 

handkerchief with a flourish, pickcd up tho biscuit- 
basket and offered Mimi a biscuit. 

“No?” he said, put down the bisevit-baskct, 
twirled his moustache, crossed to the vicar, slipped 
an arm into his, and drew him into a far corner vi te 
gloomy room. 

“You a with me, sir?” he said. “Those 
detectives—awful duffers—fixing on a man like Da+ id 
Inglis—though I daresay he may have a deuce of a 
trouble—dickens, I mean—to clear himself. You 
know what the police are—when they get an idea into 
their head. But it was a woman killed my port 
brother. How doI know? Pair of scissors—eriman 
scissors, too, mark you! From that you would dedu¢ 
the woman was a foreigner?” The Colonel tw irled 
his moustache. ‘ You're wrong, sir; it conclusively 
ia Nes to me she was English, and very poor; no one 

ut an English person would buy foreign cuilcry. 
Ugly business—poor old Durward—don't want scandal 
for poor little Phoebe’s sake, sir—but, gad! she's a 
say a *un—she’ll sce it through. if I know her, 
for the sake of her old pal, David Inglis!” . 

In the meantime, Gideon Lang had crossed to Mimi. 
His lips parted with a kindly, sympathctic smile hishlv 
suited to the occasion, and showed his perfect talso 
tee 


th. 
“My boy, Rupert, has told me much about you— 


Read ‘Practice Strokes at Billiards” and let someone else pay for the table. 
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WeEK ENDING 
Nov. 3, 1910. 


uch he has appreciated the hospitality you and 
how father have shown him at Hallard’s Grose.” 

J He was the man of the world trying sympathetically 
to distract a girl’s mind, but his overhung secretive 
eves were B her face with a veiled yet searching 


Wok. Py ® * * 


Phoabe Kenyon paused for a moment outside the 
morning-room door, partly to (gather her thoughts 
tozvether before facing the detectives awaiting her, and 
pat tly because she was conscious in a subordinate kind 
of way—with @ vain woman’s intuition—that her hair 
was disordered. She had removed hat and motor- 
veil in the dining-room. With a quick, almost uncon- 
scious movement she ordered her wonderful hair, 
thrusting in loosened hairpins deftly. 

Then she entered. : 

Inspector Rayne was in mufti as wellas P.C. Jarvis, 
promoted to lain-clothes duty. The latter looked as 
if he had no business there at all. He looked neither 
like a detective nor in harmony with the luxuriously- 
furnished room. He would have appeared more 
appropriately placed in a cattle-market, punching a 
heifer with a view to finding out its weak and strong 
points, or expressing an opinion on a sample of oats. 
He seemed somewhat embarrassed both by his hands 
and the square hat they He was new to 
poudoir-business—to put it figuratively, for the room 
was @ moroing-room—whatever claim he had for 
distinction in the t, age to the Bewlay Street 
murder, being on his treatment of a runaway 
horse, awkward customers in public-houses, and nasty 
crowds. 

But even had he been the biggest fool created, he 
would have been of im nce in the Bewlay Street 
mystery, and the Assistant-Commissioner of Police 
and also Inspector Rayne had come to the conclusion 
that Jarvis was far from being a fool, though Detective- 
Sergeant Tibbutts stuck to his opinion that Jarvis was 
born a fool, and would always remain a fool—in fact, 
a blank fool. But professional jealousy possibly had 
something to do with Tibbutts’ estimate. 

Jarvis, though frankly admitting his inability to 
{dentify the woman he saw quit 40 Bewlay Street, 
retained a general impression of her height and figure. 
As Phebe came into the room, his clear, healthy, but 
otherwise unremarkable eyes rested on her, seemed to 
tuke her breadth of shoulder, waist-measurement, and 
height, but not obviously. 

“I don’t think!” he said to himself, and added, 
“and never did think. However!” 

He seemed to become interested in the lining of his 
hat, as Inspector Rayne, a human being despite an 
official, brusque manner—he had posted David Inglis’ 
letter on the previous night to Mimi—introduced 
himself officially, and offered condolence and regrets at 
having to intrude. After that, he got to business. 

“It’s really only formal, Mrs. Kenyon,” he said, 
" but, in a case like this, we’re obliged to make all sorts 
of inquiries, and I understand that you left these 
premises last night at about half-past eleven, not 
returning till close on one o'clock, and it’s my duty to 
ask you to account for your movements.” 

Then, suddenly appearing to remember Jarvis, he 
turned and explained almost apologetically that he 
was a subordinate of his. As he did this, he caught 
Jarvis’ eye. The shake of the latter’s head was barely 
pervert le; but that shake eaid, “I don’t 
think!” : 

“TI can account for all my movements last 
night!” whispered Phoebe; her shame was hardly real, 
but these two men were common men. “I’m prepared 
—if the worst comes to the worst—to explain—to 
explain in the witness-box. Can’t you spare me to- 
day? It’s only hours since I heard—heard of my 
husband’s death !”” 

She put her hands over her eyes and forehead, and 
quivered. Something slipped from her hair, hastily 
arranged before her entrance to the room. One of 
Jarvis’ eyes contracted slightly and focussed on the 
hairpin that lay on the carpet. 

“Bit of luck that!” he said to himself. ‘ But I 
meant having one of hers somehow, anyway.” 

“T think, madam,” said the Jnspector, “ you might 
eave and spare yourself if you accounted for them now, 
though I can’t promise you won’t have to go through 
it again in the box.” 

er eyes travelled to Jarvis. She was fastidious 
rather than modest. To have to explain before such 
8 country-looking lout of common origin ! 

‘ SS that man’s presence necessary?” she 
ask 

“Jarvis!” The Inspector indicated the door with 
a jerk of his head. 

“Yes, sir!” said Jarvis. 

He crossed to the door, and was level and close to 
Mrs. Kenyon when he dropped his hat clumsily. It 
had seemed to embarrass him from the first. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, I’m sure!” he apolo- 


; “Got it!” he said to himself when he reached the 
oor. 
He had picked up a hairpin as well as his hat, and 
ae figurod among the accessories associated with 
6 


ewlay Street s 
. Phebe waited till the closing of the door. 


Of all 


“Recitations for Children.” 
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“Before I account for my movements—I w 
put you in possession of certain facts a pipet 
man, a man I know to be innocent, is under arrest—I 

cannot, must not, dare not spare my feelings!” 
oar primitive passions beneath that soft, white, velvet 
skin of hers were impelling her ; she was acting, yet not 
acting A suffering real tortures, if she simulated others. 
It is hideous for me; but justice shall be done— 
though I have to tear the veil from my dead husband’s 


past—I don’t want to enter into it— i 
another woman!” silanated 


ee Indeed madam !”” 
“ Durward—Mr. Kenyon ”’ Her voice broke. and 
she found the back of a chair with her hands—* left 


me yesterday afternoon—to i 
he had left—I found. — Brighton. Alber 


vi ae Tae 
“In the billiard-room—tI had suspected somethin 
of the kind for some time—never mind why—axcent 
there was coldness and estrangement—but I had 

suspected something——” 
Her voice broke again. She closed her eyes. 
vc gp.¥ 0S) madam!” said the Inspector awkwardly. 
Yes, yes, yes!” 
Ho did not mind taking on a man, but a woman, 
under such Circumstances as these, was a painful job. 
a bel as billiards — when I’m lonely I go into the 
billiard-room and knock the balls about-——” 
“ Yes, madam. 


“The pieces of paper had fallen i 
pockets—I have rs Them.” aeaean 

“* I should be glad to sce them, madam!” 

She went from the room. P.C. Jarvis stood in the 
hall, studying the lining of his hat so intently that it 
might have contained the solution of the Bewlay 
Street mystery. He pulled himself up respectfully as 
she passed. 

Sie pees ! if said to himself. 

e gazed again into his hat. ‘Sixpenny bazaars— 
coffee-stalls—hairpins ? Except for 5 aa my 
ipe with them, I don’t claim expert knowledge of 
a 


I can quite understand that, 


“Very hot!” 


He assumed a respectful attitude again when Phebe 
hurried past him to the morning-room. She carried a 
few scraps of Paper that had slipped from a now dead 
man’s hands as he tore a note to pieces in the billiard- 
a per rest ¥en burnt. are had found them 
when, playing a solitary game, she keted the red. 
They had helped to send her on hs previa night to 
David Inglis in quest of revenge and guilty love. 

She gave them to Inspector Rayne. He asked 
permission to raise a blind before he placed them on 
the table. Order did not much matter. The fragments 
were disjointed. The bulk of the note had been 
destroyed. 

On one scrap wete the complete words : ‘* Your child 


and mine.” On another “40.” On another ‘“ Money 
to-nig—.”” On the remaining one a single word: 
Lid Expose ! ” 

The writing was a woman's; the paper of a thin 


‘“‘bank-note”’ kind used frequently for foreign corre- 
spondence. It was thin, but not cheap—at least, so 
P.C. Jarvis thought when subsequently Inspector 
Rayne showed him the fragments. Rayne was 
becoming more and more impressed with the belicf 
that Jarvis’ opinion was worth having. 

“*T call that educated writing, sir!’ Jarvis remarked 
later, when asked to express an opinion of the writing. 
“But her hand was shaking when she wrote it, and if 
T’m not mistaken—that’s not a blot, sir. Too diluted 
to match the rest of tho ink. Water of some kind—I 
hour say a tear that got muddled up with the 
in ia 

But I tor Rayne had yet to ask Jarvis’ 
opinion. He gathered up the fragments carefully. 

“ And now, madam,” he said, ‘ about your move- 
ments last night. I'll take it down in writing. Then 
I'll read it over to you—so as to avoid any mistakes. 
Then I'll ask you to sign it.” 

Phabe swayed. 

** You—don’t—suspect—me !’” she whispered. 

“No, madam, but it’s my duty to caution you that 
anything you may say now may be used as evidence 
both at the inquest and before the magistrate.” 

“ If—if it will clear an innocent man, I must put up 
with that !”’ was Phebe’s reply. 


s s s s e 


Phabe was tottering when she returned to the 
darkened dining-room. Colonel Kenyon was talking 
jerkily to Mimi ; Gideon Lang had taken the vicar to a 
far corner and was whispering to him when Phebe 
entered. 

She gave a queer, hard, hysterical little laugh. All 
eyes were on her. : 

“1 think—I think 1 have satisfied the police—I 
think eo—that David Inglis cannot have done it!” 

Mimi rose to her Ae With all the sp le of fs 

irl, forgetting strange aches and vague jealousies, only 
Fisobhitg with gratitude, she went swiftly to Phebe. 

“Thank God!” she whispered, and kissed her. 

Then the vicar’s voice, very solemn : 

“Thank God, indeed! And thank you, Mrs. 


(Continued on next page-) 


booksellers for 1s., or post free for le. 


“ It's no goed ; I give in; I’m too tired to go an further, | And 


to think thet I won lastjyear ! Now I'm too fat, [ suppose, 

** Oh, thisis dreadful! Why didn’t youtake Antipon weeks ayo, 
when I advised youto? I did, and I’m pounds and pounds lighter. 
You might haue won again this year.” 


PLEASING SLIMNESS. 


Age seems to be a thing apart from those who, 
having been over-stout, have gone through a con- 
sistent course of the wonderful Antipon treatment 
for the permanent recovery of slender beauty of 
figure, and to secure lasting freedom from the 
vexatious tendency to put on flesh to excess. It 
is not a matter of mere diminution of weight for 
the time being, but a radical reduction to normal 
weight and slim proportions. Waist, hips, bust, 
chin and cheeks—all are freed from the excess of 
fat which so painfully destroys beauty; and the 
limbs become firm and finely moulded. Whena 
woman reaches the mid-summer of life, she should 
be in the full bloom of beauty and health. How 
many, alas! are robbed of these priceless blessings 
through the development of obesity! And many 
also make matters worse by starving themselves 
into that thin condition which is only a manifesta- 
tion of weakness and ill-health, and not by any 
manner of means a recovery of the pleasing slim- 
ness they so much desire. The use enapeeasis, 
is an abuse for which these sufferers pay u heavy 
price in impaired strength and reduced vitality. 

Do, pray, reader, avoid all such pernicious 
practices, if you are over-stout, and wish to 
regain a perfect, slender figure with added 
strength andenergy. There is nothing to approach 
Antipon as a weight-reducer, a re-beautifier, anda 
tonic in one. Antipon exacts no self-sacrifice of 
any sort. It is very pleasant and quite harmless, 
and not only allows you to enjoy the rational 
pleasures of the table, but gives you an excellent 
appetite. Its stimulating effect on the entire 
digestive system is marvellous. Faulty digestion 
is one of the causes of waste matter being retained 
in the body to form needless deposits of fat. 
Antipon makes for perfect digestion, assimilation, 
and nutrition; the waste matter is properly 
eliminated. With the daily reduction of weight 
there is an increase of baalthiy muscular fibre and 
nerve tissue and a decrease of undesirable fatty 
matter. The reduction effected within a day and 
a night of the commencement of the Antipon 
treatment amounts to 80z. and upwards. In 
severe cases the decrease may approach 3lb. 
Every succeeding day there is a surprising diminu- 
tion of weight. When normal weight and natural 
pleasing slimness are attained, the doses may 
cease. This beautiful and scientific treatment 
has achieved a remarkable success all over the 
world, and the letters of gratitude received by the 
Antipon Company, and preserved for reference, 
are innumerable. Many doctors and other 
scientific authorities have written expressing their 
appreciation of Antipon as a harmless obesity- 
reducer of the highest possible value.- Antipon 
contains no trace of anything mineral or otherwise 
objectionable, is very refreshing to the palate, 
and has no undesirable after-effects whatever. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s, 6d., by Chemists, Stores, &c.; or, in the event 
of difficulty, may be had (on remitting amount), 
carriage paid, privately packed, direct from the 
Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


2d. from 17 Henrietta Street, W.C, 
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minute of the day. Alfred even ventured the sugns. 
tion that the parson might not have been a parson at 
ail, but a “ teo.” r' out as such, and after someone. 
But it was getting late, and Alfred wanted to jut in 
some love-making before the hour at which the best 
girl ought to be home, unless she wanted to get into 
trouble with father, so he did not see it out. 

Neither of them noticed the man in clothes that 
seemed too big for him, who passed them. [inis 
Death could have taught them lessons at Scotland 
Yard. He, also, turned the corner. 

Death, though last on the trail, had the advantage 
of John Hume. John Hume knew parts of London 
very well. He was a curate in the Kast End, full of 
stern ideals, when he met ea Chalmers, the governosg 
at the a and lost his heart. He knew E. well, 
But N,W., about the Hampstead Road, was strango 

und to him. 

A knowledge of the neighbourhood was the least of 
Death’s two advantages. He had not solved tho 
human secret, of the “To let” house in the strovt 
resembling Bewlay Street, but he guessed somcthing 
of its tragic nature and felt sure ihet Mes Clinton must 
return to that house, however much she might double, 
twist, and turn, to evade the eet who was following 
her. For Louis Death had followed her from Crushing: 
ton’s to the house in the foreign quarter of Soli, 
where she had changed into rags and sloveniiness, 
from Soho to the house off the Hampstead Road, with 
its board proclaiming it “ Tolet.” He had followed 
her back from there to the chemist’s shop, and he had 
seen her expression, though he had not heard her worda, 
when she asked for something to stop bleeding. 

Death knew, from what he read on Mrs. Clinton's 
face as he looked over the screen to the door of the 
chemist’s shop, that she would have struggled through 
fire to return whence she came. 

Mark Crushington expected him to report con- 
fidentially on Mra. Clinton on the morrow at 9 a.m. 
Death, pressing on, recalled this. He laughed to 
himself. A lonely, tragic woman had recovered 
Death’s soul for him from its ,purchaser, Mark 
Crushington. 


after the first staggerin| shock of mutual recogni- 
tion; what binding memories vivid as fiercely-illum- 
inated pictures ! Memories of wooing days, of marriage 
ceremony, of the first whisper of promised motherhood, 
of the promise fulfilled, the font, and the cross set 
on the childish brow. 

He was stan still; she had s dead 3 a 
second or 80, as the clock ticks out time ; but neither 
John nor Betty Hume recked of time at this moment. 

One man only had witnessed the scene : the sudden 
stopping of the ascetic-looking i priest and the 
shabby, bedraggled woman who come from the 
chemist's shop, clutching a bottle. One man only 
was watching them now, the man whose soul and body 
Mark Crushfogton believed himself to have bought 
when he found him destitute on an Embankment 


Kenyon, that at such an awful moment, under the 
iow of bereavement, E hg can think of others— 
sacrifice your feelings for the sake of others!” 

Colonel Kenyon—the sublime and the ridiculous are 
always close on each other’s heels—blew his nose with 
a trumpet-like sound, and remarked into his hand; 
kerchief that Phoebe always was “ a good 1 aaa un!” 

John Hume crossed to Mimi, and drew her arm 
through his, ‘Come, my child!” 


MEARE ARRAS AAA RRR RR RRR hehe 


+ CHAPTER ELEVEN. + 


3 “Betty!” = 
Sore oe oOroeoH eo ornrewnnowoooes 

Ir was dark when John Hume quitted the house in 
Fitz-George’s Avenue with Mimi, and called a crawling 
cab. When in London, the vicar of Hallard’s Cross 
stayed at very respectable, high-class, but rather 
gloomy lodgings in B msbury, one of the reasons >: 
their Egor to the British Museum. He ha 
decided to stay the night there with Mimi. 

“Do you think we could see David to-night ?”’ she 
asked, expressing her heart's desire simply. 

“No,” he answered. “I was eset I Mr. Lang. 
David—-David is at Brixton "—the words seemed to 
stick in his throat—‘‘ where men are sent under 
remand. Permiasion would have to be obtained. 
It is too late. I want you to go to bed at once. This 
has been a terrible day, though I thank God for a rift in 
the darkness.” 

Suspicions were not yet dispelled pages But John 
Hume was fighting them, trying not to yield to them, 
for his girl’s sake. 

“J don’t mind so much now,” she whispered. “‘ If 
he only knew that we never doubted.” 

Tho vicar drew a card from his pocket, and eyed 
{it with a puzzled expression. : 

“Mr, Lang,” he said, staring at the address printed 
on it, “ asked me to call on him to-night at his private 
address—a matter of im nce, ugh he spoke 
guardedly.” He was voicing his thoughts now rather 


Tt was the man who had peered over the wire- uze 
half of the chemist’s door and had distrac the 
assistant’s attention when Mrs. Clinton clamoured for 


Louis Death, private secretary, private | leteotive, 
and paid spy, who Mark Crushington believed had 
sold him his manhood, soul, body, for a meas of pottage 
and the permission to live! 

Crushington expected Death’s private report on 
Mrs. Clinton at 9 a.m. on the morrow. “The early 
bird gets the worm” was one of his mottoes. But 
sometimes one got a worm late at night, even in the 
emall hours of he morning—on an Embankment seat. 
Crushington fancied he had captured such a worm in 


This time John Hume uttered the name of his wife. 
The iron rod in the man’s soul had gone weak and 
bent, if it had not snapped. There was no timo for the 
arguings and palanctage that tortured the man in 
more deliberate moments. A human impulse—or shall 
we who pen these lines write it down a “* God-sent 
one 1—had swept him. 

He wanted her back at this moment. He wanted 


eo. to ai a4 a a ae - to tell her that in the past he had tried to conquer that And he laughed again as he thought of the report he 
So it came about that some hour and a half later stubborn and iron something in his soul, and forgive would make to ington at 9 a.m. in the morning, 


But his thoughts did not obscure his faculties that the 
nature of his detestable duties at Crushington’s had 
sharpened, and his shadowy noisclessness would have 
excited the envy and admiration of P.C. Jarvis, whose 
solid flesh and muscle, most useful in a crowd or for 
giving impetus to some unruly customer who required 
taking to the police-station, had certain disadvantages 
when it came to the more delicate business of “ shadow- 
ing.” And Jarvis, since being detailed off to plain. 
clothes work, anticipated doing a bit of ‘‘ shadowing.” 
Most likely ; not that one quite knew ! 

But at this actual moment, as John Hume raced 
after his wife, a dim, fluttering figure indistinct in the 
obscurity of a side-street and seeming to be borne on 
the wings of fear, and Louis Death, seeming almost as 
unsubstantial as a veritable shadow, followed the vicar 
of Hallard’s Cross, John Jarvis—‘ large as life,” as 
the saying med to have no more important 
business on hand than to eat hard-boiled eggs with an 
1 erie ands capacity that fairly amazed Bob Duckett, 
the keeper of @ coffee-stall that stood in the Chalk 
Farm Road, just off the lower end of Bewlay Street. 

In fact, Jarvis was in the act of cracking tho shel 
of his sixth egg on the edge of a saucer—and not too 
fresh at that, as he remarked to himself. But hunger 
was as good as Worcester sauce where those dubious 
eggs were concerned. 

arvis had literally not been between sheets since 
his grim discovery in the basement of No. 40 Bewlay 
Street, and had had precious little time for food. He 
had been interviewed by the Assistant-Commissionct 
of Police; he had given evidence at the police-court: 
he had scommpenied Inspector Rayne on the latter's 
visit to Mrs. Kenyon; had helped his superior officer 
to verify certain most important statements made by 
Mrs. Keryon as to her movements on the previous 
night—and now he was reducing Bob Duckett’s stock 
of hard-boiled eggs, and feeling that he could well do 
with forty winks. 

But it was the coffee-stall and Bob Duckett, not 
eggs, that had taken him there, though he saw no 
reason why ho should not take the opportunity to 
** stoke up.” 

When Jarvis’ bull’s-eye lantern played round the 
basement scullery, wherein Durward Kenyon lay 
done to death with a pair of scissors buried in his 
heart, the light had focussed on ccrtain thick slices of 
bread-and-butter and chunks of cake. 

“What about a coffee-stall ?” he had asked himelt 
at the time, and that was why he was eating hard: 
boiled eggs at Bob Duckett’s at this moment. But 
others were more or less similarly engaged, and Jarv's 
was waiting till he could get Bob Duckett to himself. 
One of the specific duties allotted him was to make 
inquiries at coffee-stalls. 

Jarvis hesitated, half-sighed, unfastened couple 
of lower waistcoat buttons, and reached out for his 
seventh “ hard-boiled.” 

“My word!” thought Bob Duckett. “ But you 
‘ave got a twist on yer. Any’ow, it’s good for trale : 

So was crime for that matter. The Bewlay Street 


her, but had failed ; but that he forgave her now, t at 
he had been too cruel, too merciless, and perhaps too 
swift in his judgment. 

He wanted to tell her that though there were moments 
when he had wanted to destroy it, stamp his foot on its 
waxon face with its everlasting smile, and tear the 
delicately-stitched clothes, Mimi still treasured and 
secretly wept tears over the doll her mother had given 
her! ¢ close, unmarred, sacred communion between 
husband and wife that had been possible when he 
believed her to be clear and pure as a crystal stream, 
would never be ible again; but he wanted her 
back ; he wanted her to know that he had learnt how 
to forgive. 

Something of the deathless teaching, symbolised by 
the silver cross glittering on his scamless vest, had been 
brought home at last. 

“ tt; ! ” 

He took a step, and reached out his arms to her. 

He fancied he heard his name “ John”; he fancied 
he saw some slight movement of her arms as if she 
were about to reach them out to him, and a short step 
towards him. 

But she turned away from him, and drove against 
her bosom the bottle containing ‘‘ Something to stop 
bleeding.” A most tragic cry had called more power- 

in her ears. 
ey had met too late now, John and Betty Hume! 

“ Stop, Betty ! ” 

John Hume's cry was not loud, but terribly intense. 
But she was gone round aye om, corner. In 
actuality, the human scene been played and was 
over in @ matter of seconds. 

A city clerk and his best girl, who had just crossed 
the side-street, merely saw a woman scut into the 
darkness, and, coming directly towards them, a parson, 
hurrying also, perhaps, so it occurred to the city elerk’s 
best girl—bent on the soul’s salvation of the souttling 
woman who had vanished round the corner. The best 
girl turned her head as the parson swung round the 
corner. 

She remarked to her cavalier that it was strange, 
rather, and the parson’s ina was queer. Had 
Alfred noticed 2 Alfred had also noticed, and thought 
it rather queer. But he remarked that London was a 
queer place, where queer things were happening every 


FOOTBALLERS— 


John Hume, having prayed solemnly and sincerely 
with Mimi before he ed her good night in her 
bedroom and commanded her to rest and submit to the 
Rulings of the Deity as they should be imposed on her, 
quitted the Bloomsbury lod ngs. 

Hoe was not well acquainted with the north-west of 
London, and the address graven on Gideon Lang's 
card was 30 Dorrington Crescent, Hampstead Road. 

When he reached the Tottenham Court Road, he 
mounted an omnibus, and asked the conductor where 
Dorrington Crescent was. 

“Tl put yer down, sir, right for it!” ssid the man. 

In the Hampstead Road, he came up the steps. 

“Ere y’ are, sir!’ He pointed to the distant red 
lamp of a chemist’s ahop, ,“ Take that turning os 
the chemist’s—go right through—first on the right— 
bear atraight on and take the next to your left, and 
you're in the Crescent.” 

Like all Fa *bus-conductors, the man had 
anticipated things. The chemist’s light was still 
ahead when John Hume stepped to the pavement. 

His lined forehead was knit as he strode out, bis 
thoughts not with his coming interview with Gideon 
Lang, but of Mimi. It waa the curse of his warped 
pature, his tendency to suspicions, and his curse was 

reying on him now. Had lie done right in bringing 
fini i with him to London? Would David Inglis 
emerge clean and scathless from the ordeal of the 
inquest ? —- 
man, more like a shadow than a man, slipped past 
him; John Hume, however, scarcely pe ot Sts: 
It was Louis Death. 

But the next moment the vicar seemed to wake 
suddenly from his thoughts, and atopped dead, like a 
man paralysed. 

A woman, a thin wisp of s woman, most shabbily 
dressed, had slipped out of the chemist’s shop. She 
was clutching a bottle, and as she stepped to the 
pavement, she drew down a veil swiftly. 

But the vicar of Hallard’s Cross had seen her face. 

; His wife's! : 
oe Bett; ! ” 

John Hume's lips shaped without sound the name 

e of the wife he driven from home thirteen years 
back on the night of their child’s birthday party. 

And she, Betty Hume—at Crushington’s Mre. 
Clinton, an insignificant workroom slave, shockingly 
underpaid, but Betty Hume, nevertheless—saw 3 
aime a aie fe, ed be vat a 

ing thro coloured liquids, fell op 
Bis lined. rity : 

She saw him as she pulled down her veil with one 
hand, the other clutching a bottle of aatringent lotion 
that the chemist’s supercilious aasistant had given her, 


telling her it would stop bleeding if it were not serious, 
but that if the bleeding were serious she had far bettor 
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brought Duckett a lot of business, in the 

wale and it was in conseauanise of that 
eyePhehad opened earlier on thisnight. The little group 
— women in the warm glow of light 
Orne discussing it now. But Jarvis was content to 
we 5 shut, figuratively speaking—he was 
tackling his seventh egg—and his ears and eyes wide- 


oP ind the coffee-stall at which the bread-and-butter 


; fair chance of getting a description of the 
nas 0 very ‘And who had been f 


-i-g something to stop bleeding, was strainin 
ae g hansted eve to put distance between herse! 
and her husband. 

“Too late!” 

The words seemed to be ringing in her tortured ears. 
She had seen him reach out his arms to her; she had 
heard a note of forgiveness in his voico as he uttered 
her name. But it was too late! 

She must obey a greater and more tragic call. And 
might the Almighty God in His infinite mercy peste 
het obedience as an effort to atone for her past, to make 
amend for her one act of frailty, when the shadows were 
about her and a man betrayed, and the hideous out- 
come of it, after these many years. 

Then suddenly, with the instinct of a hunted hare, 
she doubled, her india-rubbered heeled boots making 
for silence. She had turned into a narrow, unlit 


passage-WSY, and as she drew herself close against 
the aT wlisti ble in her dark clothes ai her 
face that + have betrayed her by its ghastly 


whiteness ve she saw him pass, received an 
impression of his features and their expression visible 
in the lesser darkness through which he hurried. 

She drove her teeth into her lip and drew blood 
from it as she kept in a and his name. 

The husband she had ived, yet had loved ; the 
daughter she worshipped, whose miniature had never 
left her and pressed against the bare, palpitating flesh 
of her racked bosom at this moment—they were calling 
to her most inexpressibly, all the more cri Aig sere 
she knew that on this night her husband been 
moved by the spirit of forgiveness ! 

But she did not yield to these heart-cries, 

Just now, at this time of tortured agony, there was 
no room for other thoughts than these in her mind. 
But there was another terrible load-on her conscience. 
The newspapers had given the name of the man 
arrested for the murder of Durward Kenyon. Betty 
Hume did not know of Mimi’s ie grees to David 
Inglis ; but the papers had revealed to her that the man 
who had succoured her on the previous night must be 
David Inglis, the boy friend of Mimi, thirteen years 


“eho could prove his innocence ; but she was suffering 
the shadow to hang over an innocent man, when she 
could have dispelled it. Her prayer was and her 
desperate hope was that he would be acquitted. If 
not—but she not dared to look so far ahead as 
that, at the frightful dilemma she would be called upon 
to face should they find an innocent man guilty and 
pass the death sentence. 

She had held her breath and stood 5 still 
as her husband went past, quickening his pace as he 
did 80. He had lost sight of that fluttering, indistinct 
fi 


re. 
Sut ten yards farther along the same fi 
to come into view again, moving more slowly. 

Then, as he came closer upon it and a doubt intruded, 
the woman in front all but stopped, and glanced back 
over her shoulder. 

She was not wearing a veil, and a leer of anticipation 
“l bebetae tay te al d"insinuatingly to th 

“Coming my way?” sbe said insinuating e 
vicar of Hellara’s fe 

He shrank from her. Was Betty shead, or—— 

Indecision brought him to a standstill; for all his 
tortured emotions, the proximity of the abandoned 
woman, with her rouged cheeks and dyed hair, inspired 
him with re ance. Her inviting leer had changed 
into a doubtful expression when she realised that she 
had addressed a clergyman. 

“A woman!” whispered John Hume _ hoarsely. 
“ A—a poor creature—has she passe ou?” 

Perhaps it was the very proximity of this abandoned 
creature, with her calling shouting at him from her 
painted face, that chilled the better impulses awakened 
at sight of his wife, and stirred up tho ugly, tor-uring 
suspicion that Betty had turned and fied from him 
becauso—because she had sunk to such depths as this 
woman of London streets and dark corners, 

“No, dearie—sir !’ answered Susie Slithers. “I’m 
the only woman about here, as far as I know, and it's 
wonderful quiet, isn’t it ?”” 

“Her feet goeth down to Hell!” thought John 
Hunt, as he shrank from her. 


seemed 


Susie Slithers saw his movement of repugnance, and 


leered at him with devilish humour. 


“ But if you are looking for a sweet’eart, how would 


I suit?” 


Lessons at billiards by John Roberts for Is. ! 


“Ga’arn!” 


judged her sw 


to inquire into, or balance his wife's temptation 
against, her sin. 


her pass?” John 
than that for the woman once the wife of his heart, 


the mother of his child, the one-time Lady Bountiful 
of sleepy Hallard’s Cross. 


the answer was a negative. 
and lost his way. 
ahead spurred him into greater speed; but on each 
occasion when he came level with her she proved to 
belong to the hapless sisterhood of abandoned women, 
and the horror and the remorse in John Hume's 
tortured soul deepened. 


Clement’s 


personal to John Hume. 
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She sidled up to him—if only to make the parson 


squirm for looking at her as if she was dirt. 


“ Woman——’ 
Her face, consumptively white where it was not 


blazed with rouge, went savage. 


“You and yer Christianity!” she snarled. 


But John Hume had swung round, and was striding 


back swiftly. 


“*Ga’arn!”” she jeered after him. “If your missus, 


you blooming sky-pilot, had ‘ad my temptations——” 


The words carried. He was almost tempted to drive 


his fingers into his ears. Only an abandoned woman’s 
random shaft ; but it had gone home like a barb into 
the man’s tortured heart. 
my temptations——” 


“Tf your missus had ‘ad 


On that night. thirteen years back, when he had 
ftly and mercilessly, he had not paused 


His stride lengthened. Betty must have turned off 


somewhere ! 


He stopped at a narrow passage. Was it this way 


Betty had escaped him ? 


He hurried through it into a narrow street of 


artisans’ dwellings. One door was open, and a man 
in shirt-sleeves stood on the threshold, smoking an 
inch or so of clay pipe. 


“ A woman—a—a r creature? Have you seen 


ume had no better description 


Ty 


ly just this moment come out to take the air,” 


said the man. He would have been suspicious but 
that he distinguished the clerical clothes, and noted 
the glittering cross. 


John Hume pressed on again. His appointment 


with Gideon Lang, the reason that had brought him 


to the neighbourhood, was clean blotted from his 
mind. 


Again he paused to ask, and again; but each time 
He was on atrange ground, 
More than once a woman’s figure 


Now he turned this way, now that, but his general 


trend was northwards, more or less parallei with 
the main artery that changes from the Hampstead 
Road into High Street, Camden Town, from the High 
Street into the Chalk Farm Road. 


Presently he halted on a road, bridging the mouth of 


a tunnel, the roar of a thundering train in his ears, 
green lights omg clear track through a maze of 
warning red eyes. 

from his forehead. It was hopeless to continue his 
quest further on this night, at least. 


e bared his head, and wiped sweat 


“ Who shall find a virtuous woman——”’ 
The train, thundering out of the tunnel, seemed to be 


grinding out the text of the sermon, written thirteen 
years back but never preached. 


John Hume swayed. 
“Oranges and lemons, said the bells of St. 


? 


The harsh notes of the train seemed to have changed 


into a chorus of children’s voices. 


He knotted his fingers together. 
“My God, my God,” he whispered, “ why perse- 


cutest Thou me?” 


A woman crept up to him silently. She had come 


from the silent pathways and dark places of Primrose 
Hill, where she had been sleeping on a seat. 


“If you could spare a couple of coppers,” she 


croaked, “for a cup of corfee and a bite, sir! As 
Gawd’s my judge, sir, I’ve not ‘ad a bite nor a su 
since this morning, and I slep’ out last night, and loo! 
like doing so agen to-night.” 


The world seemed all too wide for miscry on this 
night. And it was all strangely and torturingly 
Perhaps Betty had known 
such hunger as this; had had no pillow but the turf 
or the back of a hard seat on which to rest her head— 
that once fair head of hers that he, in his avemsking 
days, had sentimentally compared to prison 
sunshine. oo, . 

He felt quickly in his pockets. From his pulpit 
at Hallard’s Cross he had again and again denounced 
indiscriminate charity; had appealed to his parish- 
joners to see that their alms passéd through well- 
organised channels; had urged them to carry soup- 
tickets, but never to give money to the casual 


Mt pulled out hali-a-crown, and gave it the woman— 
for Betty's sake. . : 

‘A queer sob twisted her lips as the silver coin 
lintod. 


Gawd bloss yer, sir,” she choked. ‘ May you and 
ours never know want!” Her eyes found the cross 
e always wore, the one little Mimi had secon in his 

hand when he towered accusingly over her kneeling 
mother. “If all Christians ’ad your spirit, fewer 
on us would die in the guttcr. Quly larst week, 
sir—1 know ‘er—‘ Death due to want and exposure, 
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wae hat the fury brought it in. Gawd bless yer, 


sir, 

The woman's knees bent under her, suddenly she 
tottered, but John Hume was quick enough Y 
her from a fall to the pavement." eas 

Poor soul!" he whispered hoarsely, as be su 
rted her. “ Where—w is this coffee-stall ? 
— * faint. Come, take my arm, lean on me, poor 

“‘ If all Christians ‘ad your spirit |” 

She took his arm timidly, yet sorely in need of its 
support. 

“Our best way’s through into Bewlay Street.” 
she explained feebly. “ Bob Duckett’s stall is just 
round the corner—in the Chalk Farm Road.” 

Bewlay Street? John Hume's thoughts were 
ee bg a pen into another channel 

made him etart. © woman, © h 
arm, gee it Pipe a ER PEM 

‘Where the murder was. P’raps you don’t know 
this part o’ the world, sir. No. 40 ise bit ‘igher up; 
but we shall come out almost hopposight 133, which 
3 hey flats in which this ‘ere David Inglis was 

‘ook, 

David Inglis, Mimi, and the morrow! John Hume's 
thoughts were hardly legs tortured now than they had 
been. Would Phebe Kenyon fulfil her promise? 
Would David be cleared a the shadow as she had 
declared it to be in her power to clear him? Would 
he come forth white and clean from his ordeal, white 
and clean enough to lead Mimi to God’s altar and the 
sacrament of Holy Matrimony? The old doubts 
and fears and sincere hopes jostled through his mind. 
Better, nobler impulses had beon awakened in him 
on this night ; but the past had dug ie! grooves 
in his character, and these were not to be filled up ata 
moment's notice. He could not slough the 


icious- 
ness of his nature as men cast a garment from them. 
They were descending a sloping road. All round 


about Bewlay Street was a quiet neighbourhood. 
But to-night, late os it had grown, a crowd still 
lingered in front of No. 40, guarded well by police, 
house of mystery and murder. This was the hub of 
interest. But a few were gathered in front of No. 133, 
the house turned into flats, in which David Inglis 
had been arrested. 

John Hume, the bedraggled piece of human flotsam 
clinging to his arm for support, came into Bewlay 
Street almost opposite No. 138. 

He stared across, and could distinguish two hel- 
moted figures in the entrance. 

Inglis’ flat was locked - and another constable 
8 on guard outside the door. Mrs. Wer, Inglis’ 
housekceper, indomitable little wisp of a woman, 
with the tongue of a virago, when roused, and a heart 
of pure, if rough gold, had been unceremoniously 
cleared out by the police for the time being, but 
not before she had given them a taste of her tongue, 
and told them what she thought of police methods, 
and had found temporary aceommndcilon with the 
caretaker. 

She had been subpoenaed to attend the inquest on the 
morrow. 

Wild horses would not drag from her a single, 
blessed word about the hunted woman Mr. Inglis 
had hid in his bedroom and must havo got out of 
the flat down the lift. Not one single, blessed word. 
For why? Mr. Inglis bad asked her not to. That 
was good enough for Mrs. Wex. But, my wor! 
She would give the coroner and the police a bit of 
her mind when she got into the witness-box—if they 

ve her two years’ “hard” for it! Blunder- 
ing idiots! Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts, indeed ! 
Inspector Rayne, indeed! And as for that there 
Jarvis, with a colour on him like a raw beefsteak— 
he oon to be digging potatoes, he did, or walking 
orn Saat ing th he deep-d' 

© thoughts ing through the -du; ves 
in John Eivoe’s ature pay his mouth, a e side 
of the strcet he was on was all but deserted. All the 
interest was on the other side. 

The woman, clinging to the vicar’s arm, tottered 
again from sheer oxhaustion. It distracted his 
thoughts. 

As she did so, the full-bodied figure of a woman 
loomed into the glow of a street-lamp. The night 
was not cold, but she was wearing furs. Her hair 
gleamed yellow with dye through the purple, spotted 
veil she was wearing. 

It was Madame Veyp: she of the Golden Specific, 

to. whose flat, opposite David Inglis’, women went, 
some veiled and stcalthily, some from such shops as 
Crushington’s, some whose clothes betrayed their 
higher social standing—in quest of the Golden Specilio 
that developed physical charms that compelled the 
admiration of the opposite sex; Madame Frayle, who 
had twice spixd through the letter-trap on the previous - 
night, whom Rupert Lang had visited secretly. 
: Her veil partially screened her coarse, but not 
uncomely features. But John Hume’s white faco 
caught the lamplight and was distinct, though tho 
woman he was supporting, a becraggled figure, had 
her head downbent from sheer weariness. 

Madame Frayle all but stopped dead; one of her 
pane went to her full bosom as if sho had been struck 
a blow. 
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Then the woman clinging to the vicar’s arm raised 
her head, and the lamp light caught her face also. 

Madame Frayle gave a sharp sigh of relief and 
lapsed agin into her usual gait. 

John Hume hardly noticed her as she passed, 80 
close that her sham furs almost brushed him. One 

lance had revealed to him that she was not shabbily 
essed, and he was only interested in shabby, 
led women at this moment. 
even had he seen her features clearly, he might 
have failed to recognise Madame Frayle, older, a 
of hair, and painted, as the Mrs. Mowle who 
brought trag to the vicarage thirteen years back. 

Past him and the woman with him, Madame Frayle 
looked swiftly back over her shoulder. 

“ The vicar right enough!” she whispered. ‘“ And 
—Lord, but for a moment I thought he’d found her, 
that they’d come together in. But what’s he 
doing round about here? And what docs he want 
with that broken-down Tottie? Looking for her? 
Lord, but that would never do. Things might come 
out—though it is so long ago.” 

When John Hume turned the corner of Bewlay 
Street, ho could see the warm glow cast upon the pave- 
ment by Bob Duckett’s coffee-stall. 

Bob Duckett had been doing “ wonderful” 
trade, thanks to crime, but for a few minutes there 
had been a pause. 

It was the pause P.C. Jarvis had been waiting for. 
He had stopped eating hard-boiled » and was 
carrying on a quiet conversation with Bob Duckett. 
a a ee ae a a ee i oe 
< CHAPTER TWELVE. 

4 Another Hairpin ! $ 
Saeetecpeetedectecpetetdetpeeetetedectntedet tne etetnedtetetetntede 

Jarvis and Bob Duckett were not strangers; but 
80 = as others were at the coffee-stall Duckett had 
treated Jarvis as if he had been a stranger, and con- 
gratulated himself that a policeman, whether in 
uniform or in plain clothes, to pay for all the 
hard-boiled he consumed like any other ordinary 
mortal. In t, Bob told himself that his day of 
retirement would be assured if he only had twenty 

customers with appetites like Jarvis’. 

* What time was that ? ” asked Jarvis. 

“ Not long past eleven.” 

Then Jarvis slightly closed up one eye, and reached 
out for a hard-boiled egg. 

‘“‘Cer-rumbs!’’ gasped Duckett. ‘And still ’e 
don’t bust!” 

A white-faced ener supporting a bedraggled 
woman, came round the flapping canvas screen. 
Jarvis turned his head slightly, but never a muscle of 
his stolid face seemed to move, and he continued to 
bash his last oop ogaines the edge of asaucer. But he, 
too, like John Hume, was deeply interested in shabby, 
bedraggled women since he had been furnished with 
certain facts and a description of a woman who had 

urchased bread-and-butter and slices of cake at Bob 

ckett’s stall on the previous be 

“ Some coffee, please—some f for this—this 
woman. She’s faint for the want of it,” said John 
mr i lai hi rdy fi i 

© gave one pass nee at the sturdy figure in 
village-made chines ae a “John Bull” hat. Ho 


ight have come straig! ht from one of the farms 
mpeicikled round Hallard’s Cross. 
A parson taking compassion on a_half-starved 


‘ woman! Duckett obeyed the order briskly. 


Jarvis bit the top off his egg and dabbed in into 
salt. He did not seem to study Duckett’s face as the 
— handed a cup of coffee to the woman, but he 

80. 

““Not her!” he thought. “ Not that I thought it 
likely to be. Same time, one never knows.” 

“No! No! I pay for this!” John Hume's 
voice broke in on Jarvis’ reflections. ‘‘ You keep 
your money. You will want it for bed and breakfast.” 

Then Jarvis ntouped Since the Bewlay Street 
murder hairpins exercised a strong fascination 
for him. He had obtained one of Mra. Kenyon’s 
when he visited Felix House with his‘ Inspector. It 
was a common om that he picked up absent- 
mindedly and slip; into a pocket. He never 
been upon to study hairpins in the past, and had 
not yet had time to graduate as an expert on the 
subject. But a man could no more get twenty-eight 
hours into a day than he could a quart into a pint pot. 

Then a sudden and un ted diversion occurred. 

A tawdry woman, her white face blazed with rouge, 
red feathers depending brokenly from her large but 
crushed-looking hat, came round the canvas flap 
jauntily, the perpetual leer of an abandoned woman on 


or li 
es "He's this soap drop, Susie Slithers !” thought 
Bob Duckett. “If I don’t watch ’er, she'll start 
chippi the parson! She don’t care who it is—and 
she’s ‘ad a drop, I can see!” 

Susij2 Slithers was almost quicker than Bob Duckett’s 
thoughts. 

“"Ulla! "Ullo!” she cried at John Hume. ‘“ ’Ullo, 
my lord bishop, you don’t remember me!” Then she 
tried to imitate his naturally hard, clerical voice, as she 
pointed a finger at the poor creature he had befriended. 
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“Hullo! thought Jarvis, “Found the poor 


“Bre, you chuck it, knock it orf, Susie, you "ear 
me!” said Bob Duckett, leaning across his counter. 


easily, perhaps on account of his close proximity to 
his 6' of 


Susie might have retaliated, but at that moment she 
canght aight of John Jarvis, a fine if stolid figure of a 
mk dled up (0 bi ' 

w im. 

- T ny, denis, you've got such a nice, kind face. 
Stand us a cup of coffee and a ‘ard-boiled. " 

“ Cup of coffce and a hard-boiled egg for the lady, 
said Jarvis. ‘ 

_ Found the poor creature he was looking for? , 
he thought. 

John ume, whose face had gone frozen with a look 
of repugnance when Susie Slithers appeared, and—in 
Bob Duckett’s language—chipped him, was speaking 
in a low voice to the woman he had befriended. 

Jarvis took a step soete ef apie La the sole 

bject of possessing himself of a c cake. 

. Can you aitaiee bed near ?” asked John Hume. 

* Quite close, sir, and snug—thanks to you. Don’t 
you stay no longer.” 

“If J were sure——” 

“I'm right now, sir. This coffee’s done me s power 


of good. . 

‘Then I will leave you now. But wait. This {s 
my card. I am associated with several missions. I 
do not livein London. But I may be ablo to help you. 
Write tome! But I do not know your name? 

“ Nellie Smith—no address.” . 
“Found the poor creature he was searching for ? 
thought Jarvis. ‘‘ But doesn’t even know her name? 
I don’t think he has found sg’ Funny ! es be 
nothing in it. But you never know. y just as 

well fined out the name and address on that card. 

He took a step towards the vicar, and raised his hat 
—just as respectful farmers raised their bata at 
Hallard’s Cross to their vicar. 

“ Beg your on, sir,” he said, “ but if you wish 
to be getting along, I will see her wherever she wishes 
to get to.” : 

One never knew! That summed up Jarvis 

neral attitude towards things happening about him. 

ere might not be the slightest connection between 
the Bewlay Street mystery and this stern-faced parson 
looking for someone whom he had hardly found in the 
n of Nellie Smith, if Jarvis’ simple method of 
Braudilon were correct. But one never knew. Jarvia 
had obtained from Duckett a description of a shabby, 
bedraggled woman who had bought bread-and-bntter 
and ae at the stall on the previous night, and had 
taken them away with her. Duckett had told him 
that he had not wrapped up the purchases himsclf for 
her, but she had done so in a newspaper she had with 
her. And the bread-and-butter and cake in the base- 
ment scullery of No. 40 Bewlay Street had been 
found standing on newspaper in which it had been 
i up. ; “ 
“Thank you—thank you,” said the vicar. I 
should be easier in my mind. God bless you for the 
thought, young man!” 

Betty was present in his thoughts. 

And then John Hume, who till this night had never 
given a ay aod indiscriminately in charity, drew 
two more -crowns quickly from a Bsn thrust 
them into Nellie Smith’s hand—for Betty’s sake— 
and strode away swiftly. 

Jarvis told himself that he would have little trouble 
in finding the lady with the feathers, Susie Slithers, 
if he should want her. Her version of the poor 
creature the parson was looking for might bo very 
interesting—or again it might not. One never knew ! 

In the meantime, he might just as well have the 
parson’s name and address, and a few particulars such 
as Nellie Smith could give him. 

The name and address were on the card she grasped. 


Seeded ttt tet 
$ _ CHAPTER THIRTEEN. > 
+ “Something to stop Bleeding.” Sie 
Becveeceetertntetentetetetetveoeoetiatetetedetedoetecteeetetntetpeiee 


Arter doubling and doubling again, putting distance 
between her ces the fe of the mia she had 
loved, deeply as she had deceived him, Betty Hume, 
oie . to gg Alay re ges if her soul’s salvation 

epen: on it, the bottle containing ‘“‘ something to 
stop bleeding,” had reached the gloomy street bearing 
a resemblance in ite gloom, ita empty and “to let’ 
houses, to Bewlay Street. 

Yet her agony was og, Src out. 

She had reached the ent rails of the house, 
to which Louis Death had previously tracked her, 
the legend “To let” on its board, when footsteps 
reached her. She went on again, not daring to run; 
passed the man who came along; continued a few 
bi till his footfalls became faint, before she turned 
and crept back. 

No one about now! One swift glance right and left, 
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and she was gone like a vanished ghost down the stong 
as to the area. 
ut Louis Death could have taught them lessons at 
Scotland Yard, and it had been unnecessary for him 
to follow her doublings and devious track. He had 
known that she must return to tho house ‘To-let’; }:,,; 
known it when he saw her face as he looked over tig 
door-screen to the chemist’s shop. 

He seemed to creep from nowhere. With a sly 
turning of his head he made sure against interii),:ia 
from either way before he crept to the area rails and 
peered down. 

It was re black; but presently he saw a faint 
glimmer of light through the crevice of a shutter. 

Quite silently he stolo down to the area. T'9 
window, shuttered on the inside, was thick with dict 
The chink in the shutters was so narrow that a peep 
through it was impossible. 

The glimmer of light went out. 

And then suddenly Louis Death heard a woman's 
sharp cry of anguish, deadened by shutter and window 

He had heard such cries before; had heard such a 
ery once in the small hours of the morning on tho 
Embankment when they fetched a woman to the river 
police-station to see if she could identify the body of 
a man recovered from the river. 

The same note was in the cry that reached him now | 

And Death, whom Crushington credited with no 
soul, suddenly gabbled a prayer to God, reached t:i9 
area-door set in a dark arch, and clutched the hanc‘Ic, 

The door was locked. But human impulse had him 
in ite grip, and he drove against it with all his weight. 
The socket of fhe lock came away from the dry-roit.-| 
woodwork with such little resistance that he piteie| 
forward as the door — before him, and all but went 
down on hands and knees. 

The door swung back again, and all but closed. An 
almost complete silence followed as Death gaticris 
himself together in the darkness—a silence that was ag 
terrible in its suggestion as the cry that had reached 
him. Perhaps more terrible, because silence is agony s 
deepest expression. 

Louis Death had known such silences of agony. 
Misery, sin, and failure had seared his own past jit. 
His sense of touch guided him. He was ina passay, 
stone flags under his feet. His groping hands push«. 

inst a yielding door, and ho passed into a basement 
kitchen, the darkness here relieved by a thin line of 
light visible ander another door. He did not hesitate. 
Reaching the door, he opened it. Whatever sounds 
he had made had fallen on unheeding ears. 

But as he opened the door and saw what he sav, 9 
woman on her knges beside a mattress, on which was 
outlined beneath a grey and ragged blanket a human 
figure, he turned her head. : 

Betty Hume did not scream ; gave no expression of 
surprise at sight of him. 

“Too late!” she w » but seeming to be 
speaking to herself rather than to the man who had 
appeared with such uncanny unexpcctedness, and 
turned again to what was stretched on the mattress. 

The one window in the bascment scullery was 
boarded up. The light came from a candle thrust 
into the neck of a bottle, and fell upon the bloodls:s 
face of the young man lying on the mattress. His 
eyes were c It was a young-old face, with a 
touch of the criminal about the receding forchcai. 
There was stubble about his upper lip emi chin. He 
might have been do more than twenty-years of o2:; 
he might have been thirty. It was the face of one who 
had never known the freedom and joys of youth. 
And even now as he lay still as death and the tas of 
death, his features wore a hunted look. The skin was 
drawn tight against his cheek-bones. There wero 
bloodstains on the floor and on the grey blanket 
covering his body. 

Louis Death crossed swiftly to the mattress. In 
that past of his he had attempted and failed at moro 
than one calling. He did not speak; but an air of 
command came over the man. With a gesture of a 
thin, long arm, he motioned Betty Hume—Mrs. 
Clinton still to him—to give place to him. 

She drew back mechanically. Her senses seemed 
numbed. 

Death raised the blanket. The sight revealed was 
terrible; but he did not flinch. And the skill of a 


mn seemed to his long, bony hands. 
ai then, in a vitiaver, he spoke words of hope and 
e. 
“Not dead. cope!’ It might have been 4 
re ja! not gton’s secretary and paid spy who 


tage 
“* Not dead—not dead ?” oF 
“No. Doas I tell you. We shall save him yet! 
Death drew out a ket-book and fountain-pen. 
For a moment his rusted memory refused to serve him ; 
but after a pause, he wrote a prescription as only s man 
with medical knowledge could write one, and scrawled 
a meaningless signature at the foot of it. Then ho 
drew half a sovereign from @ pocket. He knew what 
wages Crushington’s workroom women were paid. 
“Take this to the chemist. It won't take long to 
make up. Wait for it, Mrs. Clinton. If you've never 
trusted me before—trust me now, to-night. We shall 
save him yet!” 
“‘ God—God bless you! ”* 


Don’t decline that dance invitation, Read “How and What to Dance,” and dance everything from the polKa to the lancers. 
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Not many of Crushington’s women had ever asked 


, i Death. 
Goa’ as 1 tell you. Say the doctor sent you 


A iption ! 
vi ee ned ty vitalise the woman. She clutched 
0 rape and money, and was gone. 
Death bent over the young-old man on the 
ttress. He did not touch the rough bandages 
- nd round his left upper arm, where a piece of 
var n bottle, such as is imbedded on the top of walls 
Bron m unscalable, had gashed a wound. He 


pane as blood had clotted and so checked further 


oe Mrs. Clinton’s human secret! : 
Death turned when Betty Hume came swiftly into 

the basement soullery, bringing with her a bottle and a 

A int. 
ae Sataide doot ae ” he whispered. “The 
. Bolt it if you can. 

Pte aed When ake returned, the lips of the 
oung man on the mattress were moving feebly and 
is eyes flickering. . ; 7 
“Mother!” he whispered just audibly. Mother 
_I’ve dragged you down enough—I m going to give 
myself—up—to—the police ! ; 

(Another instalment of this powerful story will appear 

in PeaRsoN’s WEEKLY on sale next Thursday.) 


‘ 


“To what,” inquired the interviewer, “do you 
‘pute your success in acquiring money ?” 
penis indeed peinctgallys replied the great 
fnancier, smoothing down the lapel of his coat and 
giving away another free library, ‘to the success of 
other men in letting go of it. 


HILTON AND THE HAGGIS. 
Ir was Hilton’s humour to be anti-Scottish. He 
objected theoretically to haggis, though he ate 


lateful of it. 
Lrg do ye think o’ the haggis?” asked the 
hospitable old lady, at whose table he was dining, 


ing that he partook so plentifully of it. 
me Homph 1” he replied, with his mouth full, 
“it’s very good food for hogs.” 


“Then let me aly ome to some mair o’ it,” 
said the lady, helping him bountifully. 


the slightest danger. 
ment E 
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THUS THE EXCITEMENT. 
A STRANGE scene was recently witnessed in a 


theatre. Anexcited murmur was audible as several 
people rose and hurried out by the nearest, exits. 


he manager, observing the uneasiness increasing, 


and fearing that it might develop into panic, 
advanced to the front of the stage. " 


“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ there is not 
There is no fire. The excite- 
as been caused by a lady in the fourth row 
of the stalls, She took off her hat without being 


requested to do so.” 


————- jo 

THE star pupil arose at the school entertainment 
to declaim his piece. 

‘* Lend me your ears!" ho bawled. 

‘“*Ha!” sneered the mother of the opposition, 
but defeated, pupil, “that’s Sarah Jane Doran's 
boy, right enough. He wouldn’t be his mother's 
son if he didn’t want to borrow something.” 


a 


RAISED HIS HOPES. 

“Try our patent razors! Best value in the 
world !—2s, 6d., post free, from Scrapem, Stecle, 
and Co., Sheffield.” 

Thus ran the ad. in the Weekly Shrieker. Mr. S. 
Ponger’s’ eyes glistened. A Scrapem and Steele 
patent razor he must have, though the finding of the 
2s. 6d. was a practical impossibility ; so he wrote 
as follows : 

“Gentlemen,—I have pleasure in inclosing 
P.O. for 2s. 6d. Please send me one of your patent 
razors by return. 

“* P.S.—As I don’t possess 2s. 6d. at the moment, I 
cannot send it. However, I have no doubt you will 
send the razor. In a large concern like yours one 
P.O. more or less will not matter.” —-- 

Messrs. S. S. and Co. replied as follows : 

“Dear Sir,—We beg to forward you the razor, 
and ene yee for your esteemed patronage. 

“ P.§.—Our packer has carelessly forgotten to 
inclose the razor. 


matter,” 


To one with a cheek such as 
yours, however, one razor more or less will. not 


A KING’S RETREAT. 

Taz King and Queen of Italy now own the 
famous Isle of Monte Christo, made famous by the 
novel of Alexandre Dumas, who got the idea of his 
famous work of fiction, “‘The Count of Monte 
Christo,” from an eccentric American named Taylor. 

Taylor took a violent fancy to the lovely isle 
while yachting in the Mediterranean, and visiting 
Florence, induced the Grand\ Duke of Tuscany 
(who at one time had established a penal colony 
there with a small garrison of soldiers to keep 
watch over the convicts) to sell him the ideal spot, 
where he lived in practical isolation—monarch of all 
his surroundings. 

Having grown tired of his solitude, Taylor at 
length parted with the property to the Marquis of 
Ginora, a wealthy Florentine, who had made a 
fortune from the manufacture of the famous Italian 
porcelain and majolica. 

He at once proceeded to stock the isle with game, 
so converting it into the finest sporting estate in 
Europe. 

King Victor Emanuel long coveted it, but during 
the old Marquis’s lifetime, finding it impossible to 
purchase the property, he leased it for some con- 
siderable time. 

Here he spent his honeymoon, and here he and his 
Queen, who is as fond of the place as her husband is, 
have always gone for their holidays, living quite 
simply in the picturesque retreat with their children 
and a small number of servants, absolutely without 
anything approaching state and luxury. 


een fee 


WONDERFUL SHAKESPEARE ! 

A ScoTsMAN was asserting that some of the most 
celebrated poets and brightest intellects the world 
ever produced were descendants of his race, and 
quoted Scott, Burns, and others as evidence. 

An Englishman who was present retorted, 
“I suppose you will claim next that even Shako- 
speare was a Scotsman?” 

“* Weel,” he replied, “I’m nae so sure o’ that ; 
but ane thing I do ken—he had tntellect eneuch 
for a Scotsman.” 
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Useless Operations. 
FRRIBLE PLIGHT OF A BAD LEG VICTIM. 


DOCTORS WATCH SPLENDID ZAM-BUK HEALING. 
respectable neighbourhood of Batley, the 


ANCING to call at a home in a most ) 
Sa Yorkshire woollen town, a newspaper reporter heard the recital of another remarkable 


-Buk success. _ 
ae * The case is that of Miss Emma Fitzgerald, aged twenty-three, living at 71 Taylor Street, 
Batley, whose mother said to the reporter: “ When Emma was fourteen she was kicked on the 
back of her right leg bya boy. The kick somehow twisted the guiders of the leg, and so 
crippled the girl that we took her to the Dewsbury Infirmary. She — at the Infirmary 


twelve months, an 
amputation of the le: 


cripple for many years. 

were sores above and bel 
the festering. Emma was attended by 1 
doctor said: ‘ You will lose her altogether, 


BATLEy 
x) 


d was operated on five times. Then we were tol 
g above the knee could save her. 


that nothing but 


“Emma couldn't bear the thought of losing her leg, so we took her home, where she remained a 


She had to be carried about just like a baby, for her leg was useless. There 
low ae knee that used to discharge fearfully, and we were quite helpless to check 
local doctors, but they couldn’t make anything of the case. One 
for I can see no hope at all.’ 


«“ Emma continued like this until she was nearly twenty-one. 


away quite painl 
Now she has no tro 


anyone. 


We are convin 


TWELVE MONTHS’ HOSPITAL 


Send this 
Coupon for 
FREE TESTI 
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TRETMAENT WAS USELESS. 


THE ONLY 
.CURE WAS 


120 


TRUTH BEFORE ALL. 

THERE are occasional doubts in the 
minds of the elders of the Morse family 
as to the quickness of Bobby’s wits, but oy 
there has never been any doubt that a 
lesson once learned by him, however 
slowly, is for ever afterwards remembered. 

“Won't you shake hands with me, Bobby ?” 
asked one of his sister's admirers; but Bobby 
hung back. . 

“T don’t care to,” he said, with terrible dis- 
tinctness. . 

“Don’t you like me ?”” asked the unwise visitor. 

“No, I don’t.” replied Bobby, and then there 
was @ shocked chorus from the family. 

“Bobby,” said his sunt reproachfully, as she 
withdrew him from the ag gaze, “‘ why did you 
say such a rude thing to Mr. Brown ?” 

“* Because, aunty,” said her wriggling charge, 
“T got ed last week for not tclling the truth, 
and I shan’t never take any risks again.” 

—_—_- j= ——- 

Indignant Wije : “That new chauffeur has only 
ust brought the children and me home and now 
e's taken the cook out for a spin.” 

Husband: ‘Great Scott! He doesn’t half 


Ethel : ‘“‘ Maud has been try- 
ing to learn how to play golf 
for quite four months now.” 

Penelope : ‘Is her instructor 

id?” 


Bhed : “No; handsome.” 


—— et 
Doctor: “Your wife needs 
outdoor exercise more than 


ag else.” 
usdand: ‘But she mt 


| o out. What am to 
lo?” 
Doctor :“ Give her plenty of 
money to shop with.” 
ei fae 


HOW IT IS DONE. 
scene was a country 


Ee 
> 


“ Shouldn’ . 
“ Didn’t zou drive by here 
reser 


® And the day before ?" the Ve 


’ to get it so you'll know it in the dark?” 
‘ oe ee 
“ Nearly allus have the same hoss, don’t ye ? ”” 
“ Alwaye—on this road.” — si 
“ Nuther hoss for nuther road ? ” 


} 
? 
| 
* Travel many roads ?* 
{ 


Three. 
ral Hey! What for?" 
“ Well, if you’re #0 interested I'll explain. You 
see, I travel this horse over this road every day 
for two weeks.” 

“7 Yes.” 

“Then he knows the road pretty well,” 

* He oughter.” 

mE a take a girl driving.” 

es.” 

en en ae ace age eon 

it) es.”” 
{ “ And knowing the road so well he doesn’t need 
i much driving.” 

ni rs won 

i ad the whip and every- 
t thing is lovely.” F ” 


“ Young feller, how much’ll ye rent me one 
o’ them roads with acoomp’nyin’ outfit for ? ” 


Father : “1 don't 


» 
Bey: You don’t know! And to think that to-morrow I may be punished for your 


(jure and fost lets 


Edtled for this week only 
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SHARED. 

“I nopz, Carruthers,” said the sad parson, very 
gravely, ‘“‘ you don’t spend all your earnings ?” 

‘“No, air,” responded Carruthers respectfully ; 
*“*T always makes it a strict rule, sir, never to spend 
more’n two-thirds of me wages, sir.” 

‘“‘ Ah, that’s good—that’s good!” nodded the 

on. ‘And do you put the other third in the 
ank ?” 

“* Oh, no, sir,” responded the man ; “I puts it to 
much better use than that. I gives it to the missus 
to keep ’ouse on!” 

— en 

Sunday-school Teacher: ‘And you have no 
brothers or sisters ?” ye 

Little Edna; “‘ No, ma'am. I’m all the children 
we've got.” 


eh Berne 
CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 


Sen ene alee oe hem eaae father) : “Papa, where is the source of 


knew. 


_ She: “There ought to be a heavy 
im: 


penalty 
upon every man with half-a-dozon children.” 
e:* There is. He has to support them.” 
——~ jo —___ 
— i ao did your grandfather live to a 
t) ” 
Jack : ‘‘ Well, I should say 20! He was swindled 
three times after he was seventy.” 
—_— sie 
ACCOUNTED FOR. 


-_ Ir was at the polite-court. A witness for the 


defence had been examined, when the prosecuting 
— stood up to crush him. 

scitor : ‘‘ Why did you hide Sulli i 
house on that Saturday ight ae ee 
dase : “T did not see Sullivan at all on that 

Solicitor (knowingly) : “ Will you swear wif 
did not hide Sullive oa that night “= 

Witness (hesitatingly) : “ Ye-es.” 

Solicitor (more knowingly): “ Will your wife 
swear that she did not hide Sullivan in your house 
on that night ?” 

Witness (more hesitatingly) : “ Well—I—don't— 
think—so,”” 

Solicitor (most knowingly): “ Ah! And 
you can tell the court how tt is you can idan 
wife did not hide him, while she cannot swear the 
same thing. Speak up, now, and tell the truth.” 

Witness (unhesitatingly) ; “ Well, you see, I’m not 
@ married man.” 


Read “ The Game of Billiards” by John Roberts, and make 


Le | 
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ABSENCE OF MIND. 

A ceRTaIn absent-minded pro 
who was & deep thinker, cna eel 
sequently preoccupied, was reading one 
evening after dinner when his \:ji 
approached, and, touching him on th, 

oulder, remarked softly: “ Mr. anj hiya 
Branner are coming over this evening, so just ° 
upstairs and put on your other coat.” i 

The quiet little professor complied without 
murmur. 

An hour later, when the visitors had been jn 
fs house some epee hostess excused herself 
or @ moment and sli upstairs to | 
detained her husband. ‘ - —- 

She found him in bed, calmly sleeping. I 

“Oh, to be sure, the Branners!”’ he said, when 
she awakened him. “I must have fersotten 
what I came up for when I removed my coat i: 
for I kept on undressing and went straight to bed,” 


nat 


Irate Woman: ‘“‘ These photographs you m,; 
al m si ame baend ~ not at all icsticrage 
a ‘use toraccept them. Why, my husband 
looks like # beboon.” pee eee 

Photographer : “‘ Well, that’s no fault of mine 

rate ee oo have 

ought of that before you h: 
him taken.” alts 


—-2e j=. 


Policeman : “ Do you have to 
take care of the dog?” 

Nurse Girl : “ No. The missus 
says I’m too young and jn. 
experienced. I only look after 
the childron.” 


—rior—— 


Huggs : “ What time is it ?” 

Muggs : “ I don’t know.” 

Huggs: “Isn't your watch 
going ?” 

Muggs : ‘* Worse—it’s gone!” 


a oD 


WHAT THE PARROT SAID. 
A Lapy went to a bird-fancier 

for a parrot. She complained 

ome last te - had scld 
er very bad language. 

“ Well, madam,” said he, 
“here's a bee can rely on; 
it was brought from a voyage 
quite lately, and the whole 
voyage it was in the ladies’ 

in, and never heard the 
sailors talk at all.” 

The lady took the parrot. 
A week later she brought it 
baok to the shop, visibly angry. 

“Surely the bird did not 
swear ?”’ said the man. 

“NO, it did not swear; it 
- was eotly silent until 
my ‘At-Home’ day, and then, cco Apel 
were and having tea, it le the most 
Soot “b, in i the most dreadful 
sounds, and in a low and excited voice it said: 
‘STEWARDESS!’ and then more sounds. It 
was too dreadful for anything. Tale it, ob, take 
it ; I never want to see a parrot again.” 


—j— 
, He : “ Darling, I don’t know what to say to your 
ather.” 
She: “ Just say, ‘Mr. Munn, I wish to marry 
your daughter ’—then dodge.” 


et fee 

“Waat would you say,” said the prophet of 
woe, “‘ if I were to tell you that in a short space of 
time all the rivers in this country would dry up ? 

“T would say,” said the patient man, ‘‘‘ Go thou 
and do likewise.’ ” 

HOPELESS. 

Pat: “I say, Mick, Pm very hard up. Can you 
lind me the loan of a pound ?’ ; 

Mick : “ Sure, Pat, to tell yer the thruth, [haven t 
a bob on me. Every penny I get I give to my 
poor old mother.” : . 

Pat: “Be jabbers, Mick, I’ve just been talking 
to yer mother, and she tells me ye never give her 
a farthing.” : 

Mick : “ Oh, well, Pat, if I don’t give my poor 
old mother a farthing, what sort of a chance have 
you got of getting any ?” 
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The correct game of billiards can be played at home if you 
have one of Riley’s Miniature Tables. Scientifically designed 
so that, no matter what the size of the table, the game is the 
correct full-size table game. These tables can be 
placed on your own dining tables and eusily lifted 
and stored when not in use. They are exact repro- 
ductions of the Standard tables and afford amusement and 
recreation to ladies as well as men—to young as well as old. 


RILEY’S 
Billiard Tables. 


To place on your own Dining Table. CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Superior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French Polished, Best Slate Bed, 
Adjastable- Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, 
Marking Board, Rest, Ivory or Crystalate Balls, etc. 
. . Cash Price. . 
Size 4ft. 4ins. by 2ft. 4ins....2€3 7 6) Or in 13 Monthly (13 Monthly payments of... 5/6 
» Oft.4ins. ,, 2ft.10ins.£4 7 6/ Payments as here a 
», 6ft Sins. ,, 3ft.4ins....25 5 0> shown, being onl Si 
» 7ft.4ins. ,, 3ft. 10ins.27 5 O\ 5percent. onC: es - 11/6 
» Sft. 4ins. ,,-4ft. 4ins....210 0 0 Price. » ” --.16,0 


Delivered Carriago Paid to any Railway Station at our risk. No charge for“ 


the snakee—about -eight years—I had never, 
until the other day, been bitten by a poisonous reptile. 
Some time I.did, indeed, have an unpleasant 
experience & venomous enake, but then I 
was not-ac bitten. . It was a spitting snake, 
and one day, I = near, it ~— spat 
at me, the poison my eye. It was very 
painful, but T bathed the eye for ten minutes or s0 
in cold water, and no permanent harm was done. 
Another unpleasant T had was with a 
twenty-five-foot-long geikan, whick seemed to be 
bent on swallowing me. ; 
I might explain ‘that pythons and other big 
snakes are not, as @ rule, venomous. ray x by 
strangulation. . It is the smaller snakes w’ 


d . 
nA cobra, for instancs, does not ne as some 
veople might suppose, w! ave seen its tongue 
peevenly flash out ; it bites. Its teeth are as fine 


” ” . 


ddenl: Pack: . LISPS FREE. Foldi Bagatelle Tables f: ee 
ns the point of @ needle, and inside each tooth is a ait One ee ee rn coven Seems 
small channel running up*from a poison-filled gland RILEY’S 


at the root to an opening at the tip of the tooth. 
Cobras Kill 10,000 Yearly. 

The instant the snake bites the gland is squeezed, 
and a little squirt of poison flashes up the channel 
into the wound. . The bite of such a snake is almost 
certain death, and it has been estimated that in 
India, where, of course, cobras are very common, 
10,000 deaths occur every year from cobra bites. 

The bite of a big snake like a python, on the other 
hand, though it may be more painful and lacerating, 
is not poisonous. The chief danger lies in the 
reptile’s teeth being airy. 

When the twenty-five-foot python with which I 
had my firet nasty experience arrived at the Zoo, 
I examined his teeth, as usual, to see that they 
were clean and in condition. Saye 
seemed all right, and I was just putting him bac 
into his cage, when he suddenly seized me by the 
calf of the right leg. 

He held on tightly, and kept opening and 
shutting his mouth as though he had made up his 
mind to swallow my Jeg, if not my whole body. -I 


Combine Billiard and 


Dining Tables 
(AS ILLUSTRATED). 


Fitted with Riley’s Patent Action for 
Raising, Lowering, and Levelling. A hand- 
some piece of furniture as a Dining Table 
aud a high-class Billiard Table. Made in 
Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, etc. Prices range 
from £13 10s. to £24 10s., according 
to size of Table. Cash or easy fay- 
ments, Full details in List, sent on 
application. 


RE on reccipt of , full detailed Illustrated Catalogue of Billiard 
and Dining Tables, and small or full-sized Tables and Sundries. 
1 eee Ee OE EE 


E. J. RILEY LTD., Coronation Billiard Works, Accrington, 
London Showrooms: 147 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 
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Your money back—that is the Kaputine gnarantee 


nine lj —yoar hea:lache cured in t:n minutes— and cured 
retained sufficient présence of mind not to try to| fa ff A WW) ty, Ava GR nee teh emai! reas! 
drag any ns onene python’s teeth were 80 Oy) A yu i same ('\ for Chemist's name. 
thoroughly set would have meant tearing if | { - 
the flesh very badly. Instead, I let him hold on, : Kaputine 


Cures Headache. Cures Neuralgia. 
1 tor Id. (Hscutin Litley ) 18 sor 1/- 


‘Ba,, Manchester 


firmly, finally ing him to let go. 

My leg was badly damaged, and though 
it healed all right in time, it still occasionally irritates. 

My recent experience with a venomous snake 
was, of course, far more serious ; indeed, I thought 
at one time that it was going to settle me altogether. 
The Snake that Poisoned Me. 

I am always very interested when a new consign- 
ment of snakes comes.to us, and I can very often tell 
what the box contains if I know the place it comes 
from. A consignment came the other day from 
the Gold Coast, and amongst others I noticed a 
small green snake about eighteen inches long. 
It seemed, as’I lifted it out of the box, compara- 
eiely tamales, we it suddenly dug its teeth 
into the forefinger of m eo hand, I began to have 
my doubts as to its good tentions. 2 
_ [prised ita jaws with a pencil and examined 
its teeth. was no doubt in my mind then as 
to its venomous. character. 

The wound was- quite small and insignificant. 
I knew, however, that the damage was done and 
that there was little time to be lost, so I plunged a 
needle into the finger to make the blood flow freely. 
Then I drank « quantity isky, which is a 
recognised antidote for snake bites, and kept 
ast tang aioe 

nas my became blurred and 
my skin painful tothe sonah, I said to one of 
my assistants that I was afraid I was not going to 
ket over it, but after walking about steadily and 
moving my arms and’ body as much as possible for 
8 couple of hours dr so, the effects of the poison 
began to wear off, 


but gripped him by the back of the neck and pressed i 
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A MOUSTACHE. 


Don’t envy your | 


neighbours’ POLI SH 


9 bright brasses. a) ij , 
Use “GLOBE” M(@IIinain incest Wanillied 
and have bright — Globe Meta! Polish, Past: | 

and Liquid. Io 


brasses yourself. paste, 14., 24., 44. and ql 
larger tins. 


id, 2d., 6d. and U- (WG 
‘Globe” alone Lisuid, 04. ane ee 
can give the  Grocerse Stores everywhere $2 
ss ”” shine— RAIMES & Co., Ltd., 
Globe ‘shine Bow, London, EB. 
the shine of , 
surpassing bril- r 
liance—the shine [¢ 
that lasts-—the As 


shine that is so \) 


postage. 
DIXON & CO. 42 Junction Road 
London, N. (Forcign Orders, 9d). 
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READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
“P.W.” 


DON'T WEAR A TRUSS | 
FREE ga eae 
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All the best casd tricks of the lea ting coajurors are explained in Modern Card Manipulation.” Price 19, of all booksellere. 


“Sire,” cricd Augustus Vandevere, the painter, 
running his fingers through his raven locks, “ Simpie, 
I'm going to get you off this season! A good-natured, 
quiet, modest fellow like you, Simpic, should have 
been married long ago, and now your time has really 
come.” . 

“* Oh—ah—indecd!" murmured Simpkin _ ner- 
vously, ‘‘ but I’m not much of a hand with ladies, you 
know. They frighten me rather.” 

“Well, you've got to throw off your fright for once 
in a way,’ returned Augustus, ‘‘ because I’ve got a 
real heiress for you, and, what's more, she'll be here 
during the course of the next hour or so.”” 

“Bless me!” gasped Simpkin, glancing at his hat. 
“This is most embarrassing.” 

“Her name,” went on Augustus, ignoring the inter- 
ruption, “is Julia Pottagold. I met her recently 
at Lady Lawkins’ house, and when she heard that I 
painted she wanted to come and sce some of my work. 
Thinking of you, Simpie, I have arranged for her to 
come here this afternoon, and when she arrives I 
shall be out. 

‘**You will make my excuses, Simpie; you will 
show her the masterpiece over there in the corner, 
entitled, ‘ Playful Lambs,’ Simpie. Then, when you 
have had time to make a good impression, I shall turn 
up. Simpie, this is going to be the chance of your 
lifetime, and I, Augustus, am your benefactor. Yet 
do I ask for any return from you, Simpie? No, I 
ask nothing beyond the smallest favour, which you 


cannot refuse me.” 
Augustus paused, ae up a broad-brimmed hat 
and placed it on his head, then, passing towards the 
door, continucd impressively : ‘I have not had time 
to make my bed to-day. There are also a few plates 
that necd washing up. Be so good as to attend to 
those plates and to the bed, and, whatever you do, 
don’t forget to take that bucket of scraps from the next 
room and empty it into the dustbin outside. Every~ 
thing must look nice when Miss Pottagold arrives. 
Au voir!” 

For a few scconds after the departure of Augustus, 
Simpkin sat quite still, looking round him hopelessly. 

Then he went and gazed at the huge pile of crockery 
that Augustus had commanded him toclean. Augustus 
had apparently been entertaining lavishly, and every 
plate, dish, fork, knife, spoon, and tumbler in the flat 
appeared to be dirty. 

It took Simpkin half-an-hour to wash them all up, 


after which he attended to the bed, and then ran for | 


the scrap bucket, as time was etting short, and he did 
not wish to be caught in his shirt sleoves. He picked 
up the bucket, ran to the front door, and threw it open. 


en trotted off down a passage which, he knew, led | 


to the yard where the dustbins were. He emptied 
his bucket without mishap, and was hurrying back to 
the open front-door of the flat when, to his dismay, he 
saw it swing to and shut with a loud bang. 

For an instant Simpkin stood petrified with horror, 
and then he ran up to the door and began pushing at 
it with all his strength. But of course that was 


Little Items of Interest that most of you Don’t Know. 


In order to add to the novelty of their skatin 
rinks Continental managers are now introducing suc 
variety items as trick cycling. 


LipsHaM, now playing forward for Millwall, and 
formerly of Shefficld United and Fulham, is ono of 
six brothers, all of whom have played with distinction 


for Chester, their native city. 


CoLovrED JacK JonNsON is not the only man of 
that name who is useful with the boxing gloves. A 
Clapton Orient player named Johnson is distinctly 
capable at “putting them up,” although he doesn’t 
aspire to championship honours. 


The Story of a Fellow who was 
Put Upon. 


By J. P. LOUGHNAN. 


useless, and soon he gave it up in, 


d ir. 

*Rapddon thought struckhim. This 
was a ground-floor flat, 20 he might 

tin through the window. But as 
ES turned to put his ides into 
execution, there came a swish-swish 
of silk skirts, and, wheeling round, he 
found himself face to face with two 
ladies, one tall, stern-looking, and 
elderly, the other a pretty girl of 
about nineteen. ‘* Miss Pottagold, 
of course,” as he told himself. ; 

For five fearful seconds Simpkin 
and the elder lady stood looking at 
each other, Simpkin, with the bucket 
in one hand and his shirt sleeves 
turned back over his elbows, the lady grasping her 
parasol in an aggressiveand threatening manner. She 
spoke first. 

“Young man,” she said, “ I think I heard you throw 
yourself against the door of Mr. Vandevere’s flat as I came 
along. Were youattempting to obtain an cntrance ? 

“Twas, madam,” Simpkin admitted. ‘ You see, the 
flat’s empty, and I wanted to put back this bucket 
and—and get my coat.” 

“* Restore the bucket and get your coat ?” repeated 
the lady icily. ‘* But how dare you have his bucket in 
your possession ? Ah, I sec it all! You broke into his 
flat and carried away the valuables in that bucket, 
and I have just caught you on your return journey, 
you little villain ” : . 

“Oh, madam!” gasped the horrified Simpkin, 
“indeed, you misjudge me. I am one of Mr. 
Vandevere’s greatest friends, and was waiting here to 
receive you and your daughter.” 

He glanced at the girl as he spoke, but could see that 
she did not believe him. 

** And do you generally wait to receive ladies in your 
shirt sleeves and a bucket, sir ?’’ demanded the old 
lady, with crushing emphasis. 

‘“‘No, madam, but if you will allow mo to 
explain——” 

‘* Your opportunity to explain will come at the police 
station, sir.” 

‘““What! The police station?” Simpkin almost 
shrieked, while beads of perspiration started out 
on his manly brow. 

“Yes, that is where I am going to have you taken,” 
returned the lady. Then, glancing at her daughter. 
she added in an authoritative voice, ‘“‘ My dear, go and 
fetch a policeman—a big policeman, mind!” 

“Yes, mother,” the pretty girl answercd a3 she 
hurricd off, leaving Simpkin and his tormentor alone 
together. 

esperate thoughts flew through the little man's 
brain as he stood there, awaiting his doom. Once 
he tried further explanations, but the lady refused to 
listen, glaring upon him so fiercely that he had to stop. 
few minutes later heavy footetape resounded 
along the hall, and then the pretty girl hove in sight, 
followed by a fierce-looking policeman. As Simpkin 
watched that man in blue coming nearer, a feeling of 
desperation entered his heart, and he determined then 
and there that he would no longer submit tamely to 
this unjust treatment. 

“* Officer,” said the old lady, “ this man is a burglar. 
Arrest him; but be careful, for I believe him to be a 
' desperate character.” 

The constable approached Simpkin cautiously. 
“Now, are you goin’ to come quiet, young feller,” 
said he, “‘ or shall I have to——” 

He got no further, for at that moment Simpkin 
| leapt at him like a wild cat, and with one sweep of the 
bucket sent the helmet flying from his head. Then, 
before the astonished policeman could recover himself, 
Simpkin had him-found the neck and had clapped the 
bucket clean over his head. 


Tue new Solicitor-General, Sir John Simon, had a 
fondness for athletics as well as intellectual pursuits 
in his younges days, and held the wicket-keeping gloves 
for Fettes College. 


—— 


Tue tour in Australia and New Zealand of the 
Northern Union Rugby players was very successful. 
The biggest ‘“ gate” received was £1,800, taken in the 
Australasia match, and the total receipts amounted 
to nearly £12,000. 


Tue fifty miles road cycling championship of 
Treland has been won by an Englishman, the redoubt- 
able vegetarian rider, F. H. Grubb. His time for tho 
distance was over ten minutes faster than tho 
next man—cquivalent to more than three miles. 


— 


Everrsopy knows that George Robey, the famous 
comedian, is a keen footballer, and has played for 
prominent League teams on more than one occasion. 
And he shows his interest in another way, by providing 


teams with new colours. The Leeds City players are 
his latest protézés. eel 


Down they both went, locked in es). 
Over and over they rolled, ivr the ng} si-, 
now fully roused in the once-peaceful heart ot 
and he held on to thes huge pee like a leech. 

i 


SIM ys, 
fully five minutes the gallant little man held his : 
but then his strength gradually deserted him, ani «,,. 
the big man was holding him down against the cold {!.,,, 

‘Please, mum!” came a stifled voice from tq 
interior of the bucket, ‘ please mum, will yer—t,.._ sf 
kin’ as ter lift this °ere—bucket from my ’ead ! ” 

Simpkin saw the elder lady stoop down and ty-zin 
working at the bucket. Then her daughter lent a hani| 
as well, but she was laughing so much that she Proved 
of little assistance. After several minutes har 
wrenching the bucket actually came off, the old lady 
nearly collapsing as it did so. After that the puliv.. 
man quickly got the handcuffs on to Simpkin and t}).-; 
all four set out for the station. : 

Ten minutes later Simpkin found himself sitting in q 
cell. He felt bruised and shaken after his late advin 
tures, and had registered many fervent vows that |: 
would never again do anything whatsoever th: 
Augustus Vandevere might order him to do. Ho x wl 
a lot of most uncomplimentary things about Augustus 
but when he thought about that beautiful young girl, 
whose mother had had him run in, words failed him 

To think that he should have cut such a miscrahia 
figure before one so beautiful. It was really too | 
of that lazy idiot Augustus, for it was all through him 

Just as this very thought crossed his mind. who 
should enter his cell but Augustus himself. 

‘“* Como along out of this,” cried the artist cheerfully 
“The mistake has all been cleared up. and you mus 
come back and have a laugh over your adventure. 
Tea is waiting.” 

Like one in a dream, Simpkin followed Augusiua 
until they were fairly clear of the polico statin, 
Then he drew himself up, bowed with cold dignit:, 
and remarked : : 

“Good-bye, Augustus! Here we part for ev-r, 
You have ruined my life, and I have done with you” 

But Augustus only laid hold of his friend's’ arm 
“Don't be an idiot, Simpie,” he said.“ The ladins 
are expecting you to tea. They wish to see you.” 

“* Never can I look Miss Pottagold in the face again.” 
declared Simpkin with emotion, scuffling to get fr-s 
from Augustus. : 

“Miss Who 2?” cried the artist in amazement. 

“Miss Pottagold, the heiress, that sweet girl vin 
called at your flat with her mother, and who witne.-+| 
my—my disgrace!” Simpkin almost sobbed. 

Then Augustus put back his head and roared wit 
laughter. 

“Why, you old juggins,” he exclaimed, “ Misi 
Pottagokl never called at all this afternoon. A noo 
has just come from her, regretting that she coull nv 
come!” 

It was now Simpkin’s turn to staro. “ Then who, 
who, Augustus, was that—that—lovely girl who dil 
call—with her mother ?”’ 

The artist laughed louder than ever. ‘“ My dear ol! 
Simpic,”’ he explained at last, “ that was my sister. 
Dora, who called on spec. with my mother, and nov 
you've got to come back with me because maths 
wants to apologise to you for all the trouble which si 
has caused you.” 

“I—Id rather not come back, Augustus. I--I'm 
afraid your sister will laugh at me.” 

‘** Nonsense !”’ shouted Augustus. ‘ Dora says she 
never saw a fellow put up such a plucky fight as you 
did against that beefy bobby. Why, my dear Inv. 
I’ve had to give the poor chap a sovereign. or hel 
have had you up for assault and battery. Come alony. 
Simpie. the tes will be cold.” 

The tea was cold, but Simpkin did not notice it. 
was sitting next to Dora Vandevere. 

As for Julia Pottagold, she is a spinster to this «day, 
and godmother to the eldest little Simpkin. 
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Tue captains of both the Oxford and the Cambrid> 
University Rugby teams this year are Scotsmen 
Last year, also, the teams wero led by men from thy 
land of the thistle. 


In tho Cesarewitch horse race, run on Wednesday, 
October 12th, Columbus, an outsider, nearly created 
a sensation by winning the race; it ran third. 
was the anniversary of tho discovery of America hy 
Columbus, October 12th, 1492. 

A piayerR has come right from South Africa ' 
help the Chelsea Football Club tu their fight for pr 
motion. This is Edward Martin, who kept goal for 
the South African team against England during 1h) 
summer. 


StanLey KEeETCHBLL, the champion middle-weiz't 
boxer, who was fatally shot by a cowboy tr 
other day, was extraordinarily neglectful in many 
ways. He once lost his diamond belt, the emblem 
of his championship, and it was subsequently fount 
by the bell-boy of a San Franciscan hotel. where the 
pugilist had carelessly left it lying in somo ou! vl 
the-way place. 


If you’d like to be a welcome guest at parties, read "The Drawing Room Entertainer.” 
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‘ALCOHOLISM CURED IN 72 HOURS | 
cme Freatment ig 


ely lose the for alcoholic drinks if he, or she, 
t for plete by fee days, or I aoe It is erfectly harmless, 


A” me! 
pear ine a few hours and 


the he oe arenes 3, 0, 4 Supply fod “Bs oon 


“SOON | BEGINS TO DETEST P SMELL. OR aaetE “OF LiQUOR. 


and nothing can induce him to drink it. Any wife, mother or friend can 
give Geapises tea, milk, whisky, beer, or other drink. They are astaloss and tly wonderful in 
their action, not confuse ein limersar worthless things that are being advertised. 

My Sook, Book, Confessions of an Alcohol Slave, tells how I was a heavy drinker for many years and was marvellously 
cured ; it explains how the can come to every other drinker. My method is the most successful in the worl. It is the 
lowest priced epeolutely quaran' Treatment. Often succeeds after ail others fail: 
from aT willing to have beste, names and askiresses peblahess 

so you can call or write to them. send ic, in plain wrapver, 
absolutely free. Write for it and pater] few particu soteat, mentioning whether Testinent 
di, etc. ie ink: Do difference how lon, aif rson has been a drinker or bpd 
T can answer as w post as if you call, 


strictly 
wa. EDWARD J. "wo0ns, 10 Norfolk St. (E351 ), Stl Strand, W.C. W. Cc. 


thers in a 
® NOTICB.— Woods’ Method for emia Crink habit (alcoholism) is endorsed by physicians of Europe 
as being the quickest, best, perfectly safe Remedy. Mr. Woods’ Free Book changes desbair to 


THIS 13 THE BOOK THAT WILL HELP YOU TO PUZZLE AND 
AMUSE YOUR FRIENDS. 


THE PEARSON PUZZLE BOOK 


Tells all about Trick Puzzles, Dissected Puzzles, Arithmetical Puzzles, Pictorial 
Puzzles, Wire Puzzles, Puzzles with Matches, and Miscellaneous Puzzles. 


Price 1. at all Booksellers, or post free for ts. 2d. from A. F. Sowter, 23 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


| HAVE CURED MY RHEUMATISM 


AFTER 16 YEARS’ SUFFERING. 
1 WANT YOU TO TRY MY REMEDY FREE. 


tam Reserving 5,000 Boxes for Presentation to 
other Sufferers. 


The Coupon Below Entities a Reader to One Box 
of My Remedy Free of Charg>. 


I suffered the tortures of 
chronic inherited rheumafsm 
in the joints and muscles for 
over 16 years. The greater 

rt of that time I was Lept 
indoors—often could not leave 
my bed—and at Dest oily 
hobbled about with two sticks, 

To my dying day I shall never 
ceace to be thankful for the 
happy inspiration by which I 
discovered the meticine that 
ended my 16 years’ suffering in 
the short space of six wec!.s, 
There sre hundreds of others 
whom my remedy has cured 
who are as thankful as I am. 

I have put my remedy to the 
test in tle ve y worst cases of 
rheumatism, gout, lumbago, 
and sciatica, and it bas never 
once disappointed me. I wish 


CHARLES STAFFORD 

you could see the letters of who invites readers who suffer 
thanks I receive every day from from rheumatic ailmea's to try 
those whom my remedy has his sel!-discovered cure ir:e of 
eured. You would :ee from charge. 

these Ictters—imuny of them 

from people who have suffered for ‘20 and 30 years that I 


otfer you a cure such as you have never 
leen effered before. Iask other sufterers 
to l.t me send them a box of my remedy 
free of charge and prove if it will do as 
mich for them as it did for me. 

1 have reserved 5,000 boxes for free 
as] yrcsentation, ond if you suffer from any 
[ rheumatic ailment I carnestlya.k you 


to avail yourself of my oifer to-day. 
———— 


This box of my cure, also my book, 
** How | Cured My Rheumatism,” may 
be had free fcr this Coupon. 

‘To C barles Stafford, 50 Bedford 
Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 

Send me a Free Box of your Cure for Rheumatic Ailments, 
I promise to give it a fair trial. I enclose three peuny stam) s 
to help pay for posting, P,. W., 3-11-10, 
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This £1,000 Freehold House FREE 


ments, 


KO ENTRANCE FEE. 


A Unique and Unprecedented Opportunity to 
obtain a splendid House, with all modern improve- 
absolutely without a penny expense. 


Read the particulars belewo—ihen enter for this rcmarkably simple competition. 


SS SSS —=SSSS 


The Prize House. 

Situated within 35 minutes of town, witha very good train 
service, the house we are offering is a prize well worth winuing, 
It stands in a charming well-stocked garden of atout a quarter 
of an acre. The rooms numter cight—three reception and 
tive bedrooms—with kitchen, ete. Tl:c kitchen is fitted with 
Eagle Range and Gas Stove. The dining and two bedrooms 
are completely furnished with white enamelled fitments— 
carpets, table and chairs only required to complete the 
furnishing of these recms, The house is let on repairing 
leace until Feb,, 1912, at £45 p.a. (the tenant does all repairs, 
outside and inside). The deeds have becn deposited at 
Solicitor’s Offices in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


PASQUALI 


mannfactured by the well-known firm cf Gco. de Pasquali Ltd., Coventry Street, Piceadilly 


The Easy Competition. 


All you have to do is to write a humorous description 
adverticing this prize house for sale. The follcwirg is an 
example :— 

To loafers, mcneyed magnates, and City men: Forsule,an 
eight-roomed cottage reclining in its own flower (7) beds and 
usually surrounded by 3 acre of mud. A correctly filled-in 
Form IV. (a great cuiiosity) forms a valuable part of the 
yroperty. Near post, pub, and prison (‘Times’ Plan). 
Standing room only ; no bedrooms ; garden shady but honest.’ 


CONDITIONS. 


Fach attempt to Le accompanicd by order and cash 
(P.O. Is. 1d.) for 25 of the famous G. Pasquali Cigarettes. 

Whiting to be on one side of the paper cnly with name and 
address written clearly. 

'Vhe decision as published in John Bull is to be aceopted as 
final, and competitors enter only on th's understanding. 


—————-: The object of this Competition is to still further popular'se the =—— —=—— 2 


ORONTO CIGARETTES, 


The inimitalle MR. GEO. GRAVES, of the Palace Theatre, with two other well-known 


‘rcus, the excellence and bigh quality of which are already well known to, and appreciated by, gentlemen willact as judges, aud their decision as publisied must Le accepted ar final. There 


discriminating smokers in all parts of the country. 


is no: a as tothe number cf entrics, but cach est -y must be wecompanied by order and 


THE WRITER OF THE MOST HUMOROUS ADVERTISEMENT SENT IN WILL BE nee . 
cash for 25 G. Pasquali Cigurettez, TO THE PASQUALI FREEHOLD HOUSE COMPETITION, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE OF THE ABOVE-MENTIONED HOUSE FREE OF ALL 10 phe STREET, STRAND. Some advertisers speud their noncy on expensive clectric 


LEGAL EXPENSES OR COSTS. 
TOE WRITERS OF THE 23 NEXT DEST ADVERTISEMENTS WILL BE AWARDED CONSOLATION GIFTS AS UNDER: 


2nd, 2,000 Cigar: 4th, 500 Cigarettes. 
Srd, 1,000 Guodian | $th-23rd, 100 Cigarettes cach. 


sicns, thers on artistic posters, but all have the same goal in view, to imprint cn the brain of 
the public the excellence « 
toadverti-ing to the pubic in the shape of a house and boxes of cigarettes free as a surer n.c.bod. 


vir goods. We believe in giving a portion of the money allocated 
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£1596 IOs. 


Is the total now divided by - 


TRIPLETS 
Try this Week and 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 

To make a “Triplet” you take any one of 
the three phrases of three words given in 
the first column below and add to it three 
additional worgs which begin with the same 
letters as the words of the phrase you have 
chosen. These initial letters may be used 
in any order you like, and the words you think 
out should have some bearing on the phrase 
selected. It isthe three words you add that 
are called a “ Triplet.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


WINNERS. 
You May Win Also. 


x 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 

Here are examples which will show you ata 
glance how to make “Triplets.” Please note 
that you must not use anyof these examples: 

Phrase: Frample Triplet: 


Dread- 
Guy Fawkes Day ew Frightens Girls en 


ow Rhoda Terribly 

Running For Train Flustered 
e Likewise 

While London Sleeps w W slumber 


YOU MAY SEND TWO TRIPLETS FOR SIXPENCE. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In this week’s Triplets Contest we again give you 
three phrases of three words each, and we ask 
you to make Triplets with the three initial letters 
of any one of these phrases. The three phrases are 
as follows: 

Guy Fawkes Day 
Running For Train 
While London Sleeps 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must 
have the same initial lettera as those of the words 
of the phrase you select. These letters, however, 
need not be used in the order given, but your Triplet 
should have some bearing on the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examvles which 
will show you at a glance how to make this week's 
Triplets. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satis- 
faction, write it out on the form in the adjoining 
column, and send it on to us at once in accordance 
with the rules for competitors. 

You may send in two different Triplets 
on one entry form for sixpence. These 

Triplets need not be made with the same 

initials. 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at 
once to make some of your own, and you may 
be the winner of a good big chejue. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1 Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. Two Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for 6d. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a postal order for sizpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed tu the Epitor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

3. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 20” in the top 
left-hand corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
November 3rd. 

5, Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. 


Result of Triplets No. 17 will be 


HIS OWN BACK. 

Aw old Scottish grave-digger was remonstrated 
with one day at a funeral for making a serious 
over-charge for digging a grave. 

“ Weel, ye see, sir,’”’ said the old man, in explana- 
tion, making a motion with his thumb towards the 
grave, “him and me had a bit o’ a tift twa-three | 
years syne owre a watch I selt him, an’ I’ve 
never been able to get the money-oot o’ him yet. 
‘ Now,’ says I to myself, ‘this is my last chance, 
an’ I'll better tak’ it.’ ”’ 


oe F 

** Tat house I have taken from you,” said the 
dissatisfied tenant, “is horribly draughty. When 
I am sitting in the middle of the room my hair blows 
all over my head. Can't you do something to the 
windows ?” 

“Don’t you think, sir,”’ replied the house-agent 
suavely, “it would be easier and cheaper for vou 
to get your hair cut 2?” 


** Fun on the Billiard Table,” 


seventy-five tricks explained. Pric 


’ ' sa 4 


a4 the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to 


Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be . 
crossed “ &Co.’? in the manner shown 


in this example. The number must be 
written in the space provided on the entry 
form. Where one P.O. of higher value 
is sent to cover more than one entry form, - 
the number of this P.O, must be written 
on each entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the 
ten Triplets which are considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. If there are more senders than one of 
a Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth part of 
this three-fourths will be divided amongst all such senders. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

9. No correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. TRIPLETS No. 20. 


Triplet 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 


“ Pearson’s Weekly.” and to accept it as final, 
and I enter only on this understanding, and I 
agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


Signed 


found on Page ili. of Red Cover. 


——=<»sxr"—“"m—“——ewwnwsee5reres 00 000 0 0 0 0 eS ne 


A SPLENDID START. 

“My dear,” said a gentleman to his newly- 
married wife, ‘where did all these books on 
astronomy on the library table come from? They 
are not ours.” 

“A pleasant little surprise for you,” responded 
the lady. “You know, my dear, you said this 
morning that we ought to study astronomy ; and 
so I went to the bookseller’s and bought everything 
I could on the subject.” 

It was some minutes before he spoke. 

“ My dear,” he then said slowly, his voice husky 
with emotion, “I never said we must study astro- 
nomy ; I said we must study economy.” 


——s fe 
SHOPKEEPER: “Is there anything else I can 
send you, sir? What would you say to a piece of 
this cheese ?” 
Customer : “I wouldn't care to say anything to 
it. It might answer me back!” a 


mare- + © Bak 
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THE MUSICIAN. 
By Mre. MARK HAMBOURG, the Wife of the 


Famous Pian’st. 


I am afraid that I shall not be able to give many 
hints to wives anxious to “‘ manage ” their hushands 
for personally I ees disapprove of any cilort 
towards managing on the part of either hus!)ang 
or wife. 

T never ey never have tried, to manage my })113. 
band, and I feel sure he would resent anythinz of 
the sort were I to attempt it. aa, 

As soon as a wife starts managing her husband, 
or shall I say trying to manage him (for I think 
she very rarely succeeds) an element of discori| ig 
immediately introduced into their relationship. 

The real secret of success in married life must 
surely be mutual toleration and perfect. freedom 
of thought and action for both husband and wiia 


His Work. 


OF course, by this I am not suggesting that cithor 
should practise a selfish lack of interest in the work, 
aims, and ambitions of the other, for the wife who 
takes a practical interest in her husband's career is 
sometimes of great assistance to him, and her intercst 
may stimulate him. At any rate, it prevents hia 
feeling that all his highest interests and ambitions 
have no touch or keeping with his home circle. 

On the other hand, the artiste who feels that his 
wife is not interested in his career as an artiste 
must bé sensitive to a lack of mutual understanding 
from the knowledge that she is not. : 

I know that it is not always possible for tie 
wife to take a practical interest in her husband's 
work. She may lack the artistic knowledgo which 
would enable her to do so, still it is always possihl» 
for the wife to take a sympathetic interest if she 
cannot do more. 

The idea that the artistic temperament is 
incompatible with a happy domestic life is, I think. 
a totally erroneousone. If husband and wifo both 
possess very strong artistic temperaments, they aro 
perhaps more likely to clash, but this only refers to 
very extreme Cases. 

Nowsda when women are mostly well-educated 
and often highly cultured, ono finds many amongst 
them who combine the artistic temperament with a 
decided taste for home life, and a woman of this 
type is, I think, the ideal wife for the artiste. 


Time Spent Together. 

There is a vague and quite incorrect idea among: 
some people that the artistic temperament, whether 
in @ man or @ woman, Tequires special treatment 
so far as everyday home-life is concerned. _[ do not 
altogether agree with this, but think that with 
ordinary understanding and common sense 4 woman 
will not find much difference between catering for 
the domestic needs of the artiste and any other sort 
of human being. 

The question as to how much time a wife should 
spend with her husband or whether she should sit 
with him during his working hours, depends. of 
course, entirely upon the individual couple. Gencr- 
ally, I should say that most women find that their 
husbands prefer to work alone. 

Often the folding of a paper or the turning of tho 
leaves of a book will disturb him, for to many 
artistes absolute quiet during work is necessary, 
while some, I believe, do not mind. ; 

My husband likes perfect quiet, even the opening 
or shutting of a door will disturb him, therefore I 
do not gencrally sit in the samo room while ho 
works. : 

We always take our holidays together, for durinz 
our working days we cannot see as much of elt 
other as we would like to. 

My advice to the newly-married woman would ho 
don’t try to manage your husband. . 

Sympathy and tact will do more towards main 
taining domestic peace than any amount of so-called 
‘* managing.” 

Perhaps some will say that as I have only been 
married four years I cannot speak from mu 
experience, but whether my experience bo long 0 
short it inclines me towards putting a very stron, 
veto on the idea of managing by either hushan! 
or wife. DoroTHEea Hampovku. 


© le. 3d. post free from 17 Henrietta Street, London, w.c. 
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It’s a long road 
that has no shop 


where they sell Quaker 
Oats. Wherever the white 
man goes, there too goes 
his most valuable food, 
Quaker Oats. You are 
never at a loss as to what to 
get for breakfast or supper 
—never put to wonder if 
the shop will “ have any.” 
They all have it. And 
because the demand is so 
steady, so’ large, and so 
general everywhere, Quaker 

Oats is always fresh and 
pure. 


The packetsare air-tight, 
no human hand has touched 
the contents; and the large, 

thin ,special-favour | Quaker 
flakes are always crisp. 


“40 Meals for Sixpence.” 


i 
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THe GARDENERS’ anp 
POULTRY KEEPERS’ GUIDE 


AND 
Illustrated Catalogue of Goods Manufactured and Supplied by 


ELIAS COOPER. 


640 Pages. 1,000 Illustrations. Bound In Cloth. 
The most Complete Work on Gardening and Poultry 
Keeping, Dogs Dogs, Habbite, Pigeons, etc., ever written. No 
matter what you require to know about any one of these 
reg ou will find the information in this book, written 
in plain non- -technical language, there being 610 page 
telling and illustrating everything on the above subjects. 
The result is :-— 
The Greatest Book Ever Published 
on Gardening and Poultry Keeping. 


100,000 BOOKS TO BE 
* DISTRIBUTED FREE. 


From the opening to the last line it is interestingly written. The price of the 
Book is 2,6, but ‘the Author has decided to give away 100,000 COPIES FREE, 
one to each applicant who writes for a copy. 


Cost of Production and Distribution over £7,500. 
The distribution and 7 ignore of this Book will cost over £7,500, but a Free Copy 
will be sent, Coho » On receipt of sixpence tal order or stamps (simply for 
postare and | nes vs the distribution of every one of these Books is an initial 
loss to the cae he asks that each recipient, after reading if, if having no 
further use for same, will favour him by reps lending it or giving it for perusal to 
some friend or relative interested in the above-mentioned matters. 


Send for Your Copy To-Day. What You will Receive. 


Send Sixpence postal order or stamps, and you will receive, Post Free by return, 
the New Book for Gasienary: and Poultry eepers, consisting of 610 Pages, Fully 
Illustrated and Bound in Cloth. A Help, Guide, and a Necessity to every Amateur. 


Address, WILLIAM COOPER ftpartmens, 
761 Old Kent Road, London, S.E 
Ye Hlustrated Cofalogue Post Free. 


If you have a Garden, if you keep Poultry, if you keep Bees, if you have a Farm, 
is the paper that will give you the best advice. bt sa i articles on subjects of interest to you 
F 
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will be given away 

with Home Notes, 

dated November 
10th, 


FREE 
PAPER 
PATTERN 


of a useful Biovse, 


which can be easily 


made at home. 


As there will be a 
big demand for 
this pattern, order 


your copy now of 


Price 1d. 


NEXT WEEK 


HOM E 
NOTES 


Everywhere. 


Don’t Wear 
A Truss! 


After Thirty Years’ Expe Experience I Havé 
Produced an Appliance for Men, 
Women or Children that 
Cures Rupture. 


1 Send it on Trial. 


If you have tried mest everything else, com@ 
tome. Where others fail is where Lhave my 
greatest success. Send attached coupon to- 
day and I will send you free my illustrated 

on Rupture and its cure, showing my 
Appliance and giving you prices and names 
many people who have tried it and are 


‘The st above pate B.F s00ks, whe. nes bee: 
ptu ‘or over 
Our Buptured Write him sy." 


extremely grateful. It is instant relief when 
all others fail. Remembcr, I use no salves, no 
harness, no lies, 

1 make it toyour measure and send it to you 
on a strict guarantee of tatisfacticn or money 
refunded, and | nave put my price so low that 
anybody, rich or pocr, can a it. 

I send on trial to prove what I say is tru¢. 
You are the judge, and once having seen my 
illustrated book and read it, you will be ag 
cnthusiastic as my thousands of fatiente 
whose letters are on file in my office. Fill out 
free coupon below and post to-day. 


FREE INFORMATION COLPON. 

C. E. Brooks, 43 Bank Bidgs., Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 

Please send me by post in plain wrapper 
your Illustrated Book and full internation 
about your Appliance for the cure of 
rupture, 

NAME si iusacrmmarnssossers 


ADDRESS... 


MISCELLANEOUS Tyan s cut Wy toy Rok to bon erm == | MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS — 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All eommurications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


REE HEREAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
Milustrated).— Containing valpapie remedies for a 
ailments. rite ar —P. “Herbalist,” 95 
Charing Cross 


BOON TO WEAK BEN. — Nervous ond 
Physical Weakr.exses, Lack of Vigour, Vasicccele, and 
Allies Troubles, Treatiee, with full particul: jars, in- 
ciuding bundreds of testimoniais of complete cures, 
rent sealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 
125 High Holborn, Loudon, W.C. 


a — 


TYPEWRITING.-— Novelists. atc ry writera, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, stould send a port. card tor terme to 
Wise Morsis, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
Epecia) recuction for long stories. 


EEE 


AETROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Busipesa Suecers, Matrimony. Two years’ 
futureadded. fend biith-date, 1)- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House Whitcl.urch Road, carditt 


SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT- 
HOLDERS wirhing to hear of something to their 
advantage are requested to send their name and 
address to Box 1, c.o /'arson’s Weebly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C, 


AFTROLOGY.- Your future important events 
foretold. Marriage, Partner descrited, Business, 
Specolation, ( hungee, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&c, Send birth-dute, 1 P.O., atamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Rubertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 


STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained. 
Intercating and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatiee on Ner:ous Exhaustion, of 
Strength, Pov rty of Nerve Force and Dedility nm 
Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of 4senny stamps 

Charles Gordon, 8 Gordonholme iepensasy, rade 


ford, Yorks. 


BE bate! Own BOSS. xe 


REAL DIAMOND BROOCH, «arranted 
fers ®-: money re‘ urned if not appr: ved. —Absahame & 
“26 Ststion Street, Barton-on-7 rent. 


Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue, 
ep 


VARICOCBLE.—Fvery man evffering from 
Varicocele snd ita sccompsnying debility and 
Bervous weakness should send for illustratedcireular 
describing its successiul treatment ond cure by the 
oply rational end painless niethod. No electricity. 
Bent sealed, post tee, tuo stamps.—b. B. Norton, 
69 & @ (bancery Lane, London, W.C. 


AGENTS WANTED (either sex). private 
Christmas cards ; large commission ; & my le buok free 
Letters, Christmas Card Co., Clapton, N.E. 


VARICOSE VBIN®, BAD LEGE. éc., ore 
completely cured with inex; ensive hone treatment. 
It abeolntely removes the Pain, Swelling, Tiredness, 
and Disease. Full particulars on receipt of two 
stamps.—P. W. Roberts, 45 Henley Read fouthsea. 


£5 PER WEEK ecorned by Advert semen’ 
Writers. Excellent opportunitier ior ambitious 
Pree ple, Proepectusand soli particulars ;oet free.— 

‘age- Davis Advertieing: Echcol | Dept. 6), 915, Osfard 
Street, London, W. 


BLUSHING CURED. -— Doctcr’s famous 
recipe 1/. order. Testimunials.—H, Stevens (Box 2), 
71 Back Picradilly, Manchester. 


HOW TO KEEP FIT.-A “One Minute” 
Daily Exercise Card, containing fr Thotcgrezbaand 
full instructions, esn te supplied post free for Nine 

nee, from The Publisher, 16 Henrietta Street, 
Eon ion, W.c. INVEET Gd. & EREEP FIT. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH FOUGHT: 
eall or forwaid by port; full ealue per return, or offer 
made. — Mcsere Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
63 Oxford Street, Londcn (Estab. 100 )cors), 


BLUSHING.— Having cured myerelf of thid 
Aistressing compluint, will commaunicste recipe in 
confidence to sufferers; nerd 7d. orier.— Madame 
Evans, 241 Seven Sisters Road, Finsbury Park, 
London, N. 


WINDOW FABRICS AND CURTAINS. 
—Cordine Nets (regd.). Send fer Catalcgue No, Ma 
Cirtaing, Muslins, Fabrics, Linens, Hosiery. — 
8. Peach & Sons, The Looms, Nottingham. 


OLD FALSE TEETH, mounted in gold, 
derte!, and vulcanite, gold and eilv-r, broken 
wate hee, ord jewellery bonght for cush hlakes 
tr.ces.—R. Eprile, 361 High Stree:, Kuinbur.b 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Baked Bananas. - 
Thcs> are very digestible and the most easily 
assimilated of all fruits. Take the bananas, remove. 
the two ends, and bake them for twenty minutes. 
Serve hot. 
Yesterday's Pudding. 
It_is often difficult to use up the remains of a 
cold rice pudding. Try this method: Remove 
the brown skin, beat up the mixture with a beaten 


egg, and a little milk. t into a clean pie-dish with 
a little butter on the top and bake. 
Milk Jelly 


Makes a nice change. Dissolve a lemon jelly 
square in a pint of warm milk instead of water. 
When it is quite dissolved bring it to the boil, and 
cook for a few minutes till it curdles, stirring briskly 
all the while. Pour into a buttered mould, turn 
out when set, and scatter chopped almonds over. 
(Reply to ELwyn.) 

Tomato and French Bean Salad. 

Dip some tomatoes in boiling water for a 
moment, then remove the skin and slice them down, 
seasoning with ail, lemon-juice, salt and pepper. |. 
Have ready some cooked French beans seasoned 
in the same way, and arrange them with the 
tomatoes in a dish. Soatter’a little finely chopped 
chives over and garnish with sprigs of water-cress. 
Apple Meringue. 

Pare, core, and slice some apples, flavour with 
lemon rind and juice, some sugar, and, if liked, a 
little candied orange peel. When tender, allow it to 
get cold. Whip to a froth the whites of two eggs 
for each pound of apples used (weighed after 
coring). Season all again to taste. lace in a 
pudding dish, and bake till set. Serve cold. 
A Vegetarian Dish. 

With those who wish to avoid meat this dish is 
popular. Mix together half a pint of fine bread- 
crumbs with the same quantity of mashed potatoes, 
a chopped hard-boiled egg, a little minced onion, 
some parsley and thyme. Seasén all with pepper 
and salt. Bind all together with beaten eg ae tle 
into balls, flour thickly. Drop into perfectly boiling 
fat, and cook to a golden brown. Serve with a 
garnish of fried parsley. ; 
Kidney Soup. 

Remove all fat from an ox kidney, and well 
wash it in cold water. Cut in slices and dredge 
thickly with flour. Diggplve some beef drippin, 
in a saucepan, when it is hot add the kidney, an 
stir till it is brown. Add three quarts of boiling 
water and two sliced Spanish onions. Season all to 
taste. Skin, add any soup bones you may have, 
and two sliced carrots; cook very gently for one 
hour and a half to two hours. Strain and serve 
with the pieces of kidney in the soup. 
Braised Veal. 

Take two pounds of veal cutlet and rub it well 
with salt, ground ginger, pepper, chopped lemon- 
peel, thyme, and parsley. Let the meat stand 
aside for an hour. Then place in a stewparf with 
two ounces of clarified dripping, two onions, a head 
of celery (all cut up), and three cloves, and cover up 
the stewpan. Then simmer gently till the veal is 
cooked, only turning it once. When done place the 
meat on a hot dish. Add a cupful of water to the 
Le eae stir well, thicken and colour nicely. 

en the gravy has boiled well, pour it over the 
meat. ‘ ass 
CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 49. 


DEVONIA PUDDING. 
Sent by Miss D. Banbury, Poltimore. 


1} pints Milk. 
4 ne Cakeoma. 
2 Eggs. 

Sugar to taste. 
Cake crumbs. 


Method:—Put one pint of milk to boil with 
sugar to sweeten. Mix 4 vas. of Cakeoma with 
sufficient cold milk to make a smooth paste, add 
two beaten egga and pour into the boiling milk 
and stir gently until it thickens, then put aside to 
cool. Mix some crumbled stale cake with milk 
and wine (just sufficient to soak it) and put it in 
the bottom of a glass dish; pour the pudding 
over and decorate with cherries and ratafia 
biscuits soaked in wine. A delicious cold pudding. 

A good way to use up stale cake. 


. Cakeoma is sold in 3}d. packets by Grocers 
and Stores everywhere. 
Recipe Book will be sent post free on request 
to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 
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strong acids or alkalis, which eat off the lacquer 
and cause the brass to need frequent polishings. 
The smokiness may be removed by washing ‘the 
surface with luke-warm water and a little mild 
soap. 


somewhat costly, so that many people prefer doing 
fessional finish. 
should be 

metal polis 
turpentine. 


with a varnish prepar 
camel-hair brush for the purpose : 


annatto, and two teaspoopfuls of saffron into a pint 
of methylated spirits. 


week, then filter off the liquid part through blotting 
paper. 


the bottle occasionally for a fortnight. 


WHY SOME WOMEN AGE. — 

One of the reasons why many women age quickly 
in appearance, while others, older in years, perhaps, 
keep young-looking, is that the former are given to 
worrying, while the latter realise that worry never 
did any good, and are practical enough to 
it as useless and very rarely allow it to trouble 
them. . 

Human nature is strangely complox, and it would 
seom, verily, as if some among us positively enjoyed 
dwelling upon the remembrance of a sorrowful past 
and raking it up on all occasions, keeping alive 
mistakes, or their effects, from which we are rectly 
or indirectly suffering, and tneethy _preventing 
ourselves from escaping their baneful influence. 

If there is any power in thought, surely it is more 
helpful to ourselves and those about us to surround 
ourselves with hopeful, strengthening thoughts. 


ef 


YOUR ‘BRASS FIRE-IRONS. 

In order that the metal shall not quickly dull, 
brass fenders and fire-irons are coated with lacquer 
when new, and just a dusting with a soft silk hand- 
kerchief will bring them back to their former 
splendour. 

The newness, however, wears off after they have 
been in use some time and they become smoke- 
begrimed, but it is important to avoid the use of 


A Song of Encouragement. 


“ Never despair "—life is not always sorrow, 
Song follows sigh, and joy treads after 
care; 
Grey skies to-day will golden be to-morrow— 
Take this for motto then—never despair ! 


QYVIVIYYVYYYYIVYY <a 


“NEVER DESPAIR.” 


“Never despair "—what is the good repining ? 
ADL AA ADBALAAAALLAAALAIVOAARARAAR 


Though clouds may hide the skies that once 
were fair; 
Somewhere behind, the stars are always 
shining— 
Wait with a patient heart—never despair ! 


“ Never despair "—Fortune was ever fickle, 
Green leaf in time sha!l deck the bough 
now bare ; 
Sun follows rain, as seedtime will the sickle— 
So runs the world away—never despair ! 


When rinsed, the metal should be dried 
quickly and thoroughly, and should then be rubbed 
over with a little ‘uraiture polish and lightly polished. 
The lacquer wears away in due course, especially 
if the brass is neglected, and the best plan is to have 
the articles re-lacquered rather than devote time 
to their constant polishing. The re-lacquering of 
brass is undertaken by any metal worker, but is 
their own work even if the results lack the pro- 
Before the re-lacquering is undertaken the brass 
ee to look like gold with some 
h, or with powdered rottenstone ‘and 


It should then be lightly and evenly brushed over 
as follows, using a soft 


Place an ounce of turmeric, two teaspoonfuls of 


Shake the bottle two or three times a day for a 


Add three ounces of clean seed-lac, and shake 


Allow to it settle, and use only the liquid part. 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 3, 1910. 


HOME HIN‘ts. 


Save Old Match Boxes, . 
For they make excellent kindling for a dying 
aaa) 


fire. 
The Skin of an Old Fowl 

Should be taken off before cooking, as i i, 
apt to give a bitter taste to the liquor in which 

e fowl is bailed. 

When Washing Stockings, 

Soak first in cold water to remove the di;:t, 
No amount of rinsing afterwards has the same etivct, 
Always Rinse a Jelly Mould, 

Be it copper or china, first in hot water, and 
then stand in cold water before filling with jelly. 
When Using Tea Leaves 

For sweeping, always pour cold water over 
them and squeeze them quite dry. In this way 
they will not stain the most delicate fabric, 

Cold Pastry. 

When making pastry that is to be served coli, 
milk should be for the mixing, and the pastry 
will keep short and crisp longer than if mixed with 
water. 

For a Roast Goose, - 

Select a nice young bird, roast it carefully ani 
baste with butter. Stuff with sage and onions, and 
serve. A a supply of apple sauce should [a 
handed with it. 

A Worn Stair Carpet 

May be much improved by having the surfact 
darned with a rug wool. Match the colour car. 
fully, and the improved appearance of the carpet 
will delight you. 

Brooms 

Should never rest on their bristles. If you 
have not a stand for them, get two long bras. 
headed nails, and put them into the wall, so that 
they will just hold the head of the broom. 

A Kitchen Armchair 

Is always much appreciated, but not always 
is it possible to allow space for it. Have a camp 
chair, which is really comfortable and yet can la 
folded up when not in use, 

Collect Pine Cones 

Whenever opportunity offers, for they ara 
most useful as a Christmas decoration. coloured 
bright red with a good dye, or silvered. Pino conet 
also make the most suitable and artistic grate 
filling for summer, if spread over a nicely laid 
fire ; and for reviving a fire there is nothing so gov. 
A Cheap Door Stop. 

Get an empty reel and cover it neatly with cloth, 
to suit the colour of the carpet. Take a long brass. 
headed nail, and nail through its hole on to th» 
floor about four or five inches from the wall behin! 
the door. This will prevent the handle of the door 
injuring the wall. 

When Sheets Begin to Wear, 

Turn the insides to the middle so that the worn 
part will come to the sides. Procure some linen 
tape the width of the hem, and sew it neatly on tle 
corners about five inches each way. Having 
sewn it neatly at the edge, put two or threo rows 
of machine-stitching along it. This will help 
to strengthen the corners. 

PROM THE BENCH. 
A Judge Commends Pure Food. 

A judge of considerable prominence writes: 
“ Nearly one year ago I began the use of Grape- 
Nuta as a food. Constant confinement indoors 
and the monotonous grind of court work had >! 
weakened and impaired my mental powers that I 
felt the imperative need of something which 
neither doctors nor food specialists seemed able 
to supply. 

“ A week’s ue of Grape. Nuts twice each day con- 
vinced me that some unusual and marvellous virtue 
was contained therein. My mental vigour returned 
with astonishing rapidity ; brain weariness (trom 
which I had constantly suffered) quickly disap- 

ared, clearness of thought and intellectual 

ealth and activity which I bad never previously 
known were to me the plain results of a fow 
months’ use of this food. : 

“ Unhesitatingly I commend Grape-Nuts as the 
most remarkable food preparation which scien 
has ever produced so far as my knowledge ant 
experience extends.” : : 

he judge is right. Grape-Nuts food is 4 
certain and remarkable brain-huilder and can 19 
relied upon. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. The 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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reach the [UNGS 


& ERADICATE BRONCHITIS & THAT TROUBLESOME COUGH 


Fo? the numerous throat and chest troubles so prevalent at this time of the year the 

only safe and effective method of treatment is to take a medicine straight into the 

lungs, and the only way to get a medicine into the lungs is to breathe it in. This is 

the Peps way. With the discovery of Peps, science has solved a problem which has puzzled 

the medical profession for generations—how to convey to the lungs direct a medicinal 
' agent which will strengthen the tissues and destroy disease germs. 

The novel composition of Peps and their direct action on the bronchial tubes and lungs 
mt? §6account for the unparalleled success of these wonderful breathe-able tablets in the treatment 
s h of coughs, colds, bronchitis, and chest weakness. The rich medicines which are released in the 

\{ form of fumes as a Peps tablet dissolves in the mouth, mingle with the breath, and, as 
\, the accompanying diagram shows, are carried straight along the air pagsages and bronchial 
‘} tubes into the lungs themselves. As they are breathed in these Peps’ fumes soothe, heal, and 
strengthen the delicate lining membrane, and at the same time destroy and expel all 
disease germs that have worked their way into the throat and chest. This direct Peps 

method. is immeasurably superior to the old-fashioned and too often useless practice of 
., Swallowing into the stomach druggy liquids which miss the lungs—the real seat, of 
: the disease—altogether. - 
Strong lunged, deep chested, clear voiced and hearty are the children 
whose mothers give them Peps night and morning : the bronchial comfort 

~ Which Peps ensure is a welcome revelation to the old folk who have 
% suffered so long with that hacking, suffoeating cough. 
The housewife, the business man, strenuous workers in a 


thousand industries find a true friend in Peps, the unique 
A, tablets which hold coughs and colds at bay, prevent 


a Sh 


STRIKING FREE OFFER. 


The proprietors‘invite you to make a 
free test of PEPS. Simply send this 
coupon with 1d, stamp (for c) to 
the FEPS Co., Carlten Hill, Ixeds, who 
will at once send you a free sample of this 
unequalled chest medicine: 

Pearson's Weekly, Nov. 3, 1910, 


the impurities of toil. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


2/6 net, or post free 2/10. 
THE NEW BLUEBOOK ENTITLED 


HOW SUCCESSFULLY 


TO BUY & SELL 
STOCKS & SHARES 


Compiled by Author of Business Blue Book. 
CONTENTS. 
Stock Exchange His- | Something about Oil. 
to 


Ory. Mining Tnvestnente. 
Some Experiences in|The Art of Invest- 
1e 


é ment. 
Modern Investment. | The Ideal Investment. 
Exchange of Invest- 


Whenever you feel the need of a 
tonic take WINCARNIS; there's 
nothing that will so quickly “pull 
you together again.” 


Because ‘* Wincarnis” is a powerful 
nerve food, a blood maker and a re- 
cuperative tonic. And with every. 


Foreign Marke ts. Z eee . 
Home Railw Market, Boome and Slumps— wineglassful a delicious feeling of 
ares Tes Saal deve exhilaration is experienced and a 


Colonial Railways. 

Foreign Railways. 

The Miscel! 
Market. 


rements. 
Hints on oft aking. 
The Mysterious Ban! 
Baking ‘Compan! 


ate. 
jes. | What Stock Exchanges 
The Bank Act of 1867. Beally Are. 
Brewery and Distillery | The Stockbroker—His 
Sharer. Business. 
Tron and Steel Shares, | How Stocks and Shares 
Trusts . 


Financial i are Boug 
Lighting Companies | How Sharcs are Sold, 


f 8. 
Insurance Companies| Made. 
Shares, Cad Lots of Shares. 
Laud and Investment | The Transfer Deed. 
Companies Shares. d B 
Shipping Companies | _wardations. 
arcs. 


greater degree of renewed strength 
and stamina is gained. 


is yours for the asking. 


Peps, ina movei and scientific mawner, previ'e a 
orvelaze! throat, bronchitis, weak chest, hoarsen ss, 


wheeriness, luss of voic:, old- cough, might h 
children’s coughs and colds, up, inpurnza colds, and 


influenza, and keep the lungs and chest clear of dust and y tes) 
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——— ey 


ran 


turel cure for all sufferers from coughs, coids sore 


croup, influrnia colds, and 

throat and chest ailments prevulent af this time 

the year, Of ail Chemists, jlgor29a Boz. The 

Size contains nearly times the quantity 
in the 1/1, size, 


Still Winning Prizes for My Clients. 


First Prize Sept. 22nd, Pearson's Weekly, and als> 
First Prize Pearson's Weedly Sept. 29th, for my 
Triplet, Fanny Setes Mvovse—Fancr Sees 
Mammorts. Why not give my solutions a trial ? 
A Mouthly Subscription of 3/6 only may gain you 
asmall fortune,as it has done for so many othera. 
TRIPLETS FINALS, four for 1/-. Selected 
Specials, two for 1)-. Stpd.adds. extra. 


F. FAIRCOOD, 117 KIRKWOOD, ROAD, PECKHAM. 


STUDY THE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and when writing to 
Advertisers, 
“Pearson’s Weekly.” 


TIRED MEN. 


When you are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions 
and weary of wearing Electric Betts, write to me, and 
1 will send you a book which shows how every man, 
young and old, may be aickly. and Thoroughly Cured 
of NERVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, VARICOCELE 
and DEBILITY fro:n any cause whatever. WITHOUf 
STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hun- 
dreds of cures. Book sent sealed, t free, for Two 
Stamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, 92 and 
93 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty 
years’ ‘successful results, 


mention 


All about Rubber. 


Published by > - 


CURTIS GARDNER & Co. Ltd., 
17 Spencer House, South Place, 
Finebury, London, E£.C. 


3! Trustee Investments. 
;| The Law and the In- 


An Explanation of 
Underwri 


veetor. 
Stock Exchang? Holi- 


8. 
Stock Exchange 
Terms. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 
a Mtl hacen si eI 


To COLEMAN & Co. Ltd., : 
1 Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 


Please send me a free sample bottle of Wincarnis. 
Lenclose 3d. to defray cost of carriage. 


NAME............s0-008 
ADDRESS .......... 


AFTER TRIAL 
You can get “ Wincarnis’’ from an Wine 
Moschant, Licensed Chemist or Grocer. 
It ig also sold by the glass and in Is. flasks 
at most hotels, high-class licensed houses 
and at railway station refreshment rooms. 
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Half-crowns 


‘H. D. C., and if you wrote to them, 
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F’n0m a small island named Majuro, in the Marshall 
Islands, far away in the North 


From a pacific Ocean, has j hed 
just reac 
—. the offices of P:W., what, to me, 


is an intensely interesting letter. 

It comes from one of my very distant readers, 
and has been travelling to me—according to the 
date on it—ever since June 24th. You can see the 
island on the map about 3,000 miles south-east of 
Japan, and about 2,000 miles north-east of 
Australia, hundreds of miles out of the way of any 
trade route—in fact, one of the most lonely spots in 
the world. 

It is just a friendly letter of appreciation from & 
trader, a Scotsman, who has exiled himself from 
his native land for nearly thirty years, keeping ig 
one link with the dear homeland, and that link is 
Pearson's Weekly. 

The last sentence of his letter is‘ of interest to 
Englislespeaking people all over the world. He 
says: “I had the pleasure of having Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson in my house some years ago, when 
he made his trips through the islands. He called 
me his wild Scotchman. He had with him his wife 
and step-son, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne.” 

I am sending Mr. Fleming, who, by the way, is 
Paisley man, a P.W. penknife just to remind him 
of his favourite paper, and am only mg that it 
won't reach him in time to be a tiny Christmas 
present. Mr. Fleming must be, without doubt, 
my most distant reader, and I’m sure every reader 
joins in sending him hearty greetings. 


Ow page six of this paper you will sce a little 
announcement over our Picture 
Paragraphs section. I mention 
for it here because otherwise you 
Open Eyes. might miss reading it, and 
perhaps be a half-crown out of 

pocket in consequence. 

The little notice states that we are eg es 
pay half-a-crown to any reader who sends along 
particulars, accompanied by a rough sketch to guide 
our artist, of any interesting little device he may 
come upon in his daily walk or travels. 

For instance, if when walking out in the country 

u noticed a broom stuck in a hedge, as shown 
in our Picture Pars this week, and didn’t know 
what it signified, a word of inquiry wauld probably 
mean half-a-crown to you. 

You will find particulars as to how and where 
to send your paragraphs to at the foot of page 110 
this week. 


Henze is an interesting Ictter from H. D. C.: “ Any 
one visiting Rheims Cathedral,” 


— he writes, ‘‘ will see upon the 
7 man tapestry where the battle scenes 


of Clovis are exhibited the old 
banner of France, which bears the device of threo 
frogs. It can also be observed in the old Franciscan 
Ghurch at Innsbruck, on the armorial shield of the 
same Emperor, and in the illustration of the “ olde 
armes of France” in Fabyan’s chronicle. Can 
you furnish me with evidence ecarlicr than a.p.1530 
that the French ever used the toad or frog as their 
heraldic symbol ? ’’—— 

I have no doubt that plenty of evidence to this 
effect is in the possession of the College of Heralds, 

daresay they 
would give you some information. Theré appears 
to be no doubt, however, that the heraldic device 
of the ancient kings of France was three toads or 
froga erect, saltant. In all likelihood it was origin- 
ally adopted by Clovis, who was the first recognised 
King of the Franks. It was from this banner that 
the custom argse of calling Frenchmen “ Froggies,” 
and not, as is generally supposed, because of their 
partiality for cusng off that succulent reptile. 

In France itself, during the cighteenth century, the 
term “ froggies ’’ was applied only to the people of 
Paris, and referred to the extremely muddy 
condition of the streets and surrounding country. 
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aper,” writes FIppLE-DE-DEE, 

that a Durham man has dis- 

Valuable covered a genuine Stradivarius 

Violins. violin. To settle an argument, 

can you tell me how much these 

instruments are worth, and why they should be 
considered superior to all other violins ?”—— 

The highest price ever fetched by 4 Strad., 
FIppLE-DE-DEE, was £2,050, which some enterpris- 
ing musician paid at Stuttgart some years ago. 
Two hundred pounds to £500, however, is the usual 
sum for this maker's masterpicces, while those by 
the equally skilful, if less celebrated, Guarnieri del 
Gest fetch about the same. It is impossible to say 
why the instruments made by the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century craftsmen are so superior to 
the best modern efforts. . 

By a succession of wonderfully delicate experi- 
ments, they seem to have attained the most perfect 
acoustic qualities, but where the difference from the 

resent-day instruments comes in I cannot “oe 

fi I could,I should run over to Paris and sell the 

information to M. Villaume, or some other celebrated 
er. 

The entire cost of the raw materials of a violin, 
comprising seventy different parts, is only 4s. 6d. 
Pretty useful accomplishment to be able to knock 
them together into objects worth over £2,000—eh ? 
I was wrong, however, when I said that this was the 
highest price ever paid for a fiddle. It is said that 
the whole of the ground on which Pittsburg, in 
Pennsylvania, now stands was once swapped by its 
owner for a battered violin. 


MY NOTEBOOK. 


(This feature has been unavoidably held over this 
week.—Ed. P.W.) 


“I sze in the 


“Ts it really a fact,” inquires T. C. K., “ that lam 
have been found in ancient tom 
which have been burning for 
several thousand years? I have 
often seen the statement made, 
but can hardly swallow it. Our scientists and 
chemists are so clever nowadays that it seems to me 
if such a lafhp were really found they would be able 
to analyse ita contents, and solve our lighting 
problem for ever. What do you think ?°—— 

Having just. paid a large bill for gas, T. C. K., I 
think I should like someone to make me a present 
of one of those useful articles you refer to. I don’t 
cherish much hope, however, for so far as I can find 
out there is absolutely no properly authenticated 
case of the discovery of a lighted lamp in a previously 
unopened tomb. There are some marvellous 
accounts of such occurrences by medieval authors, 
but we must take the efforts of these gentlemen with 
a tablespoonful of salt. 

The story may have arisen in the first place 
through the finding of a lighted jet of natural gas, 
which is quite a possible circumstance, and it has 
doubtless been kept. up by the obliging manner in 
which guides will place a burning lamp in a tomb, 
and then tell the awestruck globe trotter that it 
has been burning away cheerfully there since the 
days of Pharaoh. 


Flame, Fact. 
and Fiction. 


Apropos of the cleaning of “ Cleopatra’s Necdle,” 
Batuam recalls an old rhyme 
AMisnamed that was in vogue when that 
Needle. monument was erected on the 
Embankment : 
“This here needle some supposes 

Was often looked upon by Moses, 

It passed along to the Greeks and Turks, 

And was set up here by the Board of Works.” 
“Can you tell me,” he inquires; “ if the needle is 
really as old as is stated in this verse, and if so, 
why is it called Cleopatra’s Needle ? »—— 

No one knows the exact date of its manufacture, 
Ba uay, for the artist carelessly omitted to inscribe 
this amongst the other writing with which he 
adorned it. The probabilities are, however, that 
it was about two centuries old at the time when 
Moses was discovered in the bulrushes, so it is by 
no means impossible that the famous Jewish prophet 
was acquainted with it. It is called Cleopatra's 
Needle because it was brought to Alexandria, 
where that lady resided, about sixteen years after 
her death. There it remained, in company with 
another one exactly like it, until in the’ late 
*seventies that extravagant gentleman, Ismail 
Pasha, presented one to England and one to 
merica. The British Government did not appre- 
ciate this handsome gift sufficiently to trouble about 
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its removal, an operation which was left to t), 
generosity of Sir Erasmus Wilson, who put ,,, 
£10,000 for the see gern On the way home, wil, 
being towed through the Bay of Biscay, it was Jo.) 
in a storm—a disaster which many people attril)i{o, 
to an ancient curse which rumour declared wi, 
fall on those who meddled with it. This curs,. 
however, did net prevent us from salving it suces:: 
fully and setting it up where it now stands, ‘}, 
companion obelisk is at present in Central Pa, 
New York. 


ark 


Canine has been indulging in a vigorous argument 
— a — a er on the subject o! 
an cats an “My friend,’ 
Character. she writes, mt dedhared tire : a 
are better judges of character 
than dogs are, and that if I see a cat making friend. 
with any particular person I can feel sure that he js 
quite trustworthy. On the other hand (she says) 
logs go more by personal appearance. I do not 
agree with this at all. I think dogs much mor 
faithful and intelligent than cats, and apply to vou 
to confirm my belief.’ —— 7 

As a test of beauty of character, Canine, I thin) 
both the cat and the dog theory fall hopelessly tothe 
ground. You will often see a lurcher deeply 
attached to a beetle-browed, broken-nosed gentle. 
man, whose “personal appearance” and_ past 
record are of the worst possible description. (r, 
the other hand, you will find cats purring afiection. 
ately round the silken skirts of a malicious old lady 
who spends all her spare time slandering her 
neighbours. 

I think both animals, as a rule, have a certain 

instinct which tells them whether people like them 
or not, but as a taste for cats or dogs is no infallible 
sign of the possession of other virtues, I should 
regard it as very unsafe to draw deductions about a 
visitor's character merely because pussy spits at him 
or Fido fawns on him. 
‘“ Have you ever noticed when travelling in a fast 
train,” asks, N. B., “that the 
driver invariably puts on extra 
speed when passing through a 
non-stop station? Why? Isit 
merely because the gradient is easier at such points, 
or does he do it to show‘off before the country 
people on the platform ? ’—— 

I think the latter idea is delightful, N. B. ne 
can imagine the engine driver turning to the fireman 
just as the train approaches Slopton-in-the- Marsh. 
and calling out cheerfully : 

“ Now then, Bill, shovel on the coal. I'll dazzle 
the roosters ; I'll show ’em what the South-Eastern 
can do!” And as the fireman, trembling with 
pride, frantically hurls himself upon his task, one 
can sec the admiring yokels nervously clutching 
each other by the arm and gasping out in dazed 
admiration : 

“‘ My word, Giles, but ’e do make ’er ‘um, and no 
mistake ! ”’ 

I am sorry to shatter such a charming picture. 
but I fear that it is not based on anything approach- 
ing fact. Trains do not put on speed when passing 
through a non-stop station. The reason one gts 
the impression that they do is because of the sudden 
noise and the rush past of the people and the build 
ings, which are much closer to the passengers’ eves 
than the previous scenery has been. Just the samo 
effect is produced when the train suddenly enters + 
cutting after running for some time along a raised 
embankment. 
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Result of Triplets No. 17. 


triplets No. 17 the amount available for di-tri- 
was £100. Foreach of the following a price 
7 10s. has been awarded : 


lets Generally Bring : “ @ood ~ To ‘ Best.” 
‘kK. Marsu, Railway Hotel, Bournemouth. 


New Maid Arrives: And now 
CromBie, 8 Maxwell Square, 


Ww 


. Busses Collide: “* 


“ 


TerroLp, Bromsash, Ross, Hereford. 


Busses Collide : “ Breakdcwn ” 
|. Josepu, 3 Lyndhurst Road,’Exeter. 


Without Clogs. 


mores,” 
Pollokshiclds, 


Maid Arrives: Mandoline Affliction Nightly. 
ant, High Street, South End, Haddenham. 
n Busses Collide : “* Whoa” Betrays Chauffeur. 
ist ILForD, 19 Stoneville Street, Cheltenham. 
Susses Collide: Watches Breathlessly Consulted. 
<ist 8. Cote, 20 Belluton Road, Knowle, Bristol. 


Waterloo” Certainly ‘* Battle- 
field.” 


PICTURES 


riplets Generally Bring: Grandpa—To Borvow-. 
tcRNER, 15 Tooley Street, S.E. 


When Busses Collide: Watues os” 
qre patrons. 
Mrs. Porrrr, 3 Gloucester Terrace, Kew. 
When Busses Collide : Conductor * Whitewashes ° Bil. 
Mrs. AL Srecomur, Devonia, Rickmansworth. 
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25 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
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THE LATEST 
NOVELTY FOR 
CHILDREN 


IN SHELLS 


Here is a splendid new pastime for your children. It consists of a large box 
_.of shells w:th which the little ones may form pictures like the one in the 


illustration. 


There are twelve different kizds of shells, and each variety is 


kept ia a neat little box which bears a label containing a picture of the shell, 
its English and Latin names, and the name of th2 country f:om which it 
comes. Making pictures with shells is therefore an instructive as well as an 


attractive amusement. 


A sheet of designs is given with every box, but the 
young people will be able to arrange hundreds of new designs of their own. 


A box of shells containing twelve warictics costs 2i= post free. Address orders to Shell Pictures, 
17 Henrietta Street, Loudon, W.C. 


HOW WHIST DRIVE 
SWINDLES ARE WORKED 


‘Before you go toa Whist Drive arm yourseli with the knowledge 
to be found 
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Price One Penny. 
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Whist) Drives this week's 
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At All Newsagents. 


Football Skill Competition. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 2, 
We have please in viving the result of 
sccond contest in cur Football Shiil Cope ution 
Correct forecasts of the First earue matches which 


took plac? on Saturday, October 15th, were sabmitred 
by two competitors, by whom the prize of 2100 has 
been divided, each receiving £57, 

The names and addresses of the winner 
follows: 


are as 


J. H. Cookson, 5 Eustace Street, Liverje ol 
S. Hope, 15 George Street, West Bromuich. 


You will find the announcement of Contest 
No. 5 on Page 107. 


O@ This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 
e100 mwa | INSURANCE, 
£100 cycling ¢ 
£100 AEROPLANE | 

504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one nMOS 


(For terms sce 
below.) 


ni 
toot 
Sus 


This Insurance holds god for any number of claims of 
by THE OUEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARAN 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, 
must be gent within s ven dass to the t . 
will be puid by the above Corporation to the 
3 A 
ge i ,O0O an ident in Great Brits or dreloid to the 
passenver train in which the deceased wen 
yuilway sorting vans), aul wig, at the tie of sneh cecident, 
had in his, or her, possess'on, the Lusarimce Coupon « ’ 
J Written om ink or peel, ou the space provided at th 
sper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so lo 
IDED ALSO, tit the said sim shall be paid to the 
resentative ch person injured, should death r It 
and that notice of the accident be given within three doys 
of its occurrence. 
servanton lity, nora scienle, bor engaged inan 
ilegulact, luving thecurrent numler of Le n’s 


£1,000 each—noet for ove only, £1,000 pecially guard 
E.C.. to whom notices of chum, under the following «ui 
legal represeuse fany person kileliy 
travelling as a passenger (iaeliling post otlice servantsin 
,orthe paper in whtelat is, with bis, or her, usual > 
ois signed 
¥ 
from suh uccident within three calendar months thereaiter, 
In the event of a person, net being a railway 
iG 
£100 


Weekly ontiin. or her, ut the time of bes vl 
by a railway accident in the Caited Kingdom, althoush by 
au arcident toaay tram in rhe ,ores niay be t are yas 


@ passeu zer, the legal represe veol the dec ased will ree 
the sunaf ONE AUNDRED POUNDS, whether (he conpon 
be ‘ed or not, providel notice tu every cause be given to ‘Une 
Ocksn ACCIDENT AND GUatASTER Corporation, Lixwtien, 
$6 to 44 Moorgate Street, Londen, E-C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will b+ pail to the legal rey rosen- 
tutive of any cyclist who meets lis death by acesieut whale 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deccused at the time of 
such accident had in las, or her, possession, the Tusurinice 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with lis, or 
her, usual signature, written inoink or peneiloon the sscce 
provided at the foot, and that death occurred within twenty torr 
hours thereafte-, and that notice was viven of such uceids tt to 
the said Corporation at above address within three day~ ot its 
occurrence. This paper may be lett at his, or ber, ple of 
abode, so louy as the coupou ts signed 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid tu the legal repre-ciuta- 
tive of anyone dying as the direct and sel 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the 
falling geroplan®, PROVIDED that death occurs within two 
four hours from the reevipt of the injuries, that 
shall prmer to the ac 
Tieket m the sp provided at the foot, that 
netar the tua: te on the aeroplane nor cugayge: 
oud thot uetice of the accident bo 
within three of its oceurr 
Three at itious ure of th 

‘This lds good forthe current week of issue cnls, 
anlestith sthe holler to the benefit of, an lis subjatte the 
conditions of, the “Qcean Accident and Guarantce 
Company. Limited, Act,’' 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and ‘3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pis 
ment of a Prema under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of i+ 
Acteun be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the 
corportti No p-rson cin recover on more than one ¢ 
Lusurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the sauie risk. 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelve months su! 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY tn advance to their 
newsagent, ortoths Publisher, need not, during the peri a 
covered by their sabsciption, sign the c upon, or carry 
the papeccntheirperson. It is ovlv nec ssary toto w.ist 
the newsacent's receipt to tha publisher of tho wepor 
Henrictta Street, Loucon, W.C., anla certiticate wil! be 
se=t in excha:ge. 
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Available from 9 a.m. Wedaesday, Ociober 26th, 1919. 


uatil midaight, Thursday, November 3rd, 1910. 
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THE. ? 
DIRT « 
ISPELLER 


oak the Clotihc 
Vthats all” 


the Cold-Water Washer 


2d. IN PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE 


R4 


et 


A substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best hcme remedy for 
all pains and colds in the chest, throat and lungs ; stomach cramps, 
chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints; also 
particularly effective for headache and toothache. 

‘‘Capsicum Vaseline'’ has all the healing qualities of the 
old-fashioned mustard plaster without its disagreeable features. In the 
tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied easily, safely, and at 
a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, §/-. 

If not obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any address 
upon receipt of B/- P.O. or stamps. 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily 
care. Ordinary washing and brushing is not effective in preventing 
germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots and pre- 
vent growth. Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by using every 
day a little ‘“VASELINE” Hair onic. No need for vigorous rubbing or 
to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will 
restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep 
the scalp clean and sweet. 


Try a Bottle, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 


Tf not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post free, toany addiess in the 


United King om, upou reecipt of Postal Order for 1/-, 2,°, or 3 -, or stamps, 


Descriptive Bookiet of all the *‘ Vaseline ’’ Preparations post free. 


The Word “‘ VASELINE ’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
@2 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


Wash-day 


From the Common-sense Point of View 


Rinso-—the Cold-Water Washer— 
recommends itself to every housewife, because 


Rinso needs no aes for heating water— 


saving money. 


Rinso needs no scrubbing of the wash 
on a wash-board—saving the clothes. 


Rinso needs no attention; it washes 
whilst you sleep—saving labour and giving 
leisure. 


With Rinso the wash is left to soak 


all night and is just rinsed out in the morning. 


CONTAINING 


12 BLANKE?:: 


21/- 


Offered Lelow Wholesale 1. - 


MONEY RETURNED IN FU! 
NOT FULLY SATISFiE!) 


The lot, parched fr 

2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, ancl ‘ 
52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson a 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 2 most di. 
useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thic! 
and comfortable, well.finished and edged, sizo Slin. by Tin, 

2 Large Coloured Shetiand Blankets. very durable + 
warm, and comfortable, full Size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft ‘Iwill make, splendid dura! ! 


size 82in. by 54in , weight FREE 


Sib. Very warm. 
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2Cream Coloured 
Warn, Fine Quality 
Crib Blankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and 
beautifel es full sins 


Alloidersex-cuted iavotation asthey arry 

Illustrated Bargain Catategnen » of Carpets He purth raz ' ' 
O ermantels,Curuains, 4 “if me tion tig Pearson's We vbie 
Orders exce uted, Pp xed ee an a “shi ppcd ut lowest rate< Tete " 


Cheques and P.0.'s payable 


F. HODGSON & SONSs nico tiers WOODSLEY ROAD, ! 


